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Scraps from a Summer Scrap Book --- II 
DWIGHT BRADLEY 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day : . Barlow G. Carpenter 
Editorials 
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The Retreat of the Clanging Cymbal 


Ralph O. Silva 


“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, Iam 
become as sounding brass or a clanging 
eymbal.”’ These familiar words of First 
Corinthians 13:1, struck the keynote of 
the annual retreat of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, Saturday after- 
noon, Sept. 26, at Cedar Hill, Waltham. 
They were read to us in the devotional 
service by Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lex- 
ington, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union. Rev. L. C. Nichols of 
Melrose, the new president of the Sabbath 
School Union, conducted this service, 
from 2.45 to 8 o’clock. Registration was 
held from 2 to 2.45 p. m. in the Recreation 
Hall, where most of the meetings during 
the conference were also located. Miss 
Dora J. Brown, secretary, estimated that 
over 125 people had come from all parts 
of Greater Boston and throughout the 
state for this eventful retreat. 

Although it was the interested workers 
in religious education who retreated in 
one sense of the word, it was “the clanging 
eymbal” which became the “routed 
enemy” of the occasion. And where may 
we look or listen for “‘sounding brass?” 
Lurking in the curriculum oftentimes, or 
hiding in a teacher’s personality sometimes, 
according to Dr. John M. Ratcliff, of Tufts 
School of Religion. The church school 
curriculum may become an empty mouth- 
ing, if it does not reach the lives of the 
pupils. Also, a well trained expert may 
not succeed with the best lesson material 
that money can buy, if he has not the love, 
the knowledge, and the understanding of 
the children he is teaching. 

If the course of study does not meet the 
needs and interests of the pupils, the brass 
is sounded and the cymbal clangs again. 

From 3 to 8.45 p. m., a thoughtfully 
prepared address, ‘Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Church School,” was 
given by Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. Then 
came Dr. Ratcliff’s talk, from 4 to 4.45, on 
“Keeping the Church School Curriculum 
Up to Date.” The curriculum conferences 
were held from 5 to 5.45, as follows: 
“Leaders of Beginners and Primary,” 
met with Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
supervisor of Massachusetts Universalist 
Church Schools, in Recreation Hall; 
Juniors with Mrs. Ruth Williams, director 
of religious education in Murray Univer- 
salist church school, Attleboro, in that 
pleasant assembly room, misleadingly 
labeled ‘the Calfbarn;’’? Intermediates, 
with Miss Alice Harrison, director of re- 
ligious education in the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, in the more dignified Li- 
brary of the Mansion House; and the 
Seniors and Young People with Rev. E. A. 
Estaver, director of religious education of 


the Massachusetts Baptist State Conven- 
tion. 

All the findings of these various groups 
were climaxed by the inspirational address, 
at 7 o’clock, by Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
minister of the Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline. His theme, “A Faith 
to Share,” was a delightful story of his 
experiences with church school workers. 
The academic mind, the finely-trained, 
efficient professional, who can command a 
salary but who often obtains little response 
from his needy pupils, because they have 
received a stone when they wanted bread, 
and the school which proudly boasts that 
it knows just what its graduates have as- 
similated from its blue-print curriculum, 
were all passed by in favor of the loyal 
heart and the willing spirit of the average 
teacher, who loves his children and wants 
to learn more about them. The church 
school that tries to give its members a 
living faith and achieves a small measure 
of success, need not be ashamed if it has 
to walk humbly in the doing. 

In reviewing this retreat, we find that 
Mr. Kuebler traced the history and or- 
ganization of the church school from ‘‘the 
old English Sunday school” to its present 
form. Hestated that no matter what type, 
or what guise it assumed, the objectives 
were the same, graduation into church 
membership. 

Dr. Ratcliff gave three rules for the 
average church school teacher to follow: 
(1) to love your pupils; (2) to know their 
needs and interests; and (3) to teach them 
how to live. If a teacher will try to find 
out the needs of his pupils, by adopting 
the mechanical method of using a chart, 
or an intelligence test, or in some similar 
way of his own choosing, then he will be 
more able to select the most suitable 
course for his group. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s conference was 
visible and audible across the hall, and oc- 
casionally one could hear about ‘‘the 
needs of the child,” ‘‘the interests of a be- 
ginner,’’ and similar phrases emanating 
from an evidently enthusiastic group of 
willing learners. 

Rey. E. A. Estaver soon found out that 
his group of loyal leaders was interested in 
the question, ‘To Chart or Not to Chart” 
the pupil and his needs. There was some 
lively discussion and friendly argumenta- 
tion on both sides of the problem. Some 
admitted that they were a little too old- 
fashioned to be willing to put their mem- 
bers through an intelligence test, or any 
other mechanical device of a similar na- 
ture. The progressives sturdily defended 
the chart as a useful means to an end. 

By this time it was 6 o’clock, and those 
who brought their lunches proceeded to 
gather cosily around the fireplaces, open 
their packages, which assumed the halo of 

(Continued on page 1309) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The American Red Cross 


NCE a year the American Red Cross calls the 

roll of our citizens and secures members for a 

new year of work. Millions of people who pay 

one dollar a year each as dues enable the organization 

to carry on its work. From Armistice Day to Thanks- 

giving Day, inclusive, the intensive campaign is 

carried forward. A united effort is made by all classes 
of people, and that united effort always succeeds. 

The drive for members could not succeed if 
people generally did not know that the work of the 
Red Cross is needed, that the work is well done and 
that the administration is prompt, honest and efficient. 

Universalists have a sentimental as well as 
practical interest in the American Red Cross. The 
founder of the organization in the United States was 
Clara Barton, a Universalist, and the Universalist 
Church has built a memorial to her by restoring her 
birthplace at North Oxford, Mass., and by carrying on 
there important work in the field of public health. 

Our churches far and near, our ministers and 
laymen, have worked closely with the Red Cross ever 
since it was organized. 

Before the United States government ratified the 
Treaty of Geneva, the work of the Red Cross was 
work for sick and wounded soldiers in time of war. 
Through the efforts of Clara Barton, ‘the American 
Amendment” was adopted by the International Red 
Cross, which provides that the society shall render 
aid not only in time of war but in all disasters of peace. 
Since that amendment was adopted, Red Cross so- 
cieties all over the world have grappled with the 
suffering caused by pestilence, fire, flood, earthquakes, 
cyclones and famine. 

The American Red Cross has gone a step further 
and set up a great organization to prevent accident 
and disease. It gives instruction in first-aid and it 
employs an army of public health nurses. Many a 
deadly epidemic of diphtheria has been wiped out 
by the quick inoculation of children by a Red Cross 
nurse. In remote areas where there are no hospitals 
and few doctors, the Red Cross deals with all kinds 
of contagion as well as with the accident cases, 
which are vastly more dangerous where help is 
scarce. 

Since the last roll call of the American Red Cross, 
the organization has rushed help for some kind of 


disaster to every state of the Union. It has been a 
year of disaster. Even as we write these words the 
Atlantic coast is being whipped by a hurricane. 
Boston, away from the worst of it, is drenched by 
torrents of rain blown before a heavy gale, and ships 
are foundering at sea. 

In the year just past, the American Red Cross 
gave disaster relief to 550,000 persons. Anyone who 
has seen even 5,000 or 10,000 persons fleeing at one 
time from some form of danger, can imagine what this 
means. It includes more people than there are in 
either Buffalo, Cincinnati or Washington. Last fall, 
there were the hurricanes from the Caribbean. In the 
spring there were ice jams and floods, from the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec to the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Seventy-seven thousand families were washed out. 
Both famine and pestilence follow in the wake of 
floods. The Red Cross grappled with these dangers 
as well as with the colossal burden of the refugees. 

In most relief work we deal with the poor. In 
disaster relief we deal with everybody. The people 
who rush from a flood in peace time are like the people 
who rush from shelling in war time. They are rich and 
poor, executives and laborers, the mayor of the city, 
and the porter who stands at his door. 

There have been forest fires, great explosions, 
cyclones in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and the 
Carolinas, shipwrecks, earthquakes. As we sit in our 
homes and read of these happenings, it makes us 
happy when we can reflect that we belong to the 
organization that is out there dealing with the emer- 
gency. 

The Junior Red Cross has enlisted 8,351,298 boys 
and girls to teach them to render some form of service 
to their fellow men. 

Their elders, too, have done work which it is only 
possible to hint at in figures. During the past year 
Red Cross volunteers have transcribed 600,000 pages 
of Braille for the blind. They have made 4,355,719 
dressings, 445,389 garments, and put in 1,707,220 
hours of other work. 

The Red Cross Courier, from which we take these 
figures, quotes Martin Van Buren as saying, way 
back in 1834: “‘By gaining the people, the kingdom is 
gained, by losing the people, the kingdom is lost.” 
Probably nothing has brought the Red Cross so close 
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to the people as the work of the Red Cross nurse. 
Read this paragraph and enlist for another year: 


Follow one of the 673 Red Cross nurses engaged 
in public health work as she goes through a busy day: 
Her tasks may call on her to make boat trips among 
the islands off the coast of Maine—not only during 
the season when that state is the mecca for vacationers, 
but in the dead of winter when the ice and snow make 
traveling to out-of-the-way places extremely hazard- 
ous. There may be pneumonia patients needing her 
help; she may be caring for an injured fisherman when 
the nearest doctor is twenty miles away. Many of them 
enlisted in fights against epidemics and loyally assumed 
leadership in the battles when families or even whole 
communities became hysterical under the threats of 
spinal meningitis, typhoid, scarlet fever, and other 
diseases of highly contagious natures. 

“How would we have pulled through without the 
help of the Red Cross nurses,” is a typical statement 
of many that are filed away at headquarters. Heart- 
felt expressions of gratitude for their work came from 
county and state health officers, from city and village 
officials, school authorities and many others. To them 
the work of these nurses made the Red Cross a living, 
vital organization, close to the lives of everyone in their 
communities. 

These nurses do not waste their hours, and here’s 
the proof: 233,616 persons came under their care during 
this time, and 1,069,061 visits were made to or on behalf 
of the sick. 

Lasting results of their work will come from the 
youth of America whom they reached in schools. In 
cooperation with doctors and public health officers, 
they examined 671,057 children. And when, out of this 
large group, 342,861 children were found to have physical 
defects of varying types, curative treatments were 
arranged for them in 209,080 cases. 

7 


TERRE HAUTE BOOSTS COMMUNISM 


ERRE HAUTE has an extraordinarily able mu- 
nicipal government. Hearing that Farl Brow- 
der, Communist candidate for President of the 

United States, and two companions, were arriving at 
the railroad station of his city, and backed by a local 
ordinance against Communist assemblies, the chief of 
police met the train and arrested the three men for 
vagrancy. He took them to the police station and 
held them, declaring that he proposed to detain them 
until past the time for a scheduled political meeting 
which Mr. Browder was to address. Nor would he 
permit them to talk to counsel. 

As Lowell Thomas, a man who is no sympathizer 
with Communism, declared in his regular broadcast, 
everybody in the United States would now learn about 
the proposed meeting in Terre Haute, where if the 
men had been allowed to go ahead as planned very 
few would have heard anything about it. 

The Communist Party could well have afforded 
to pay all the money that they have raised for cam- 
paign purposes, or expect to pay, in this campaign, for 
this one striking service of their cause. 

Mr. Browder said: “The chief of police here ap- 
parently arrests persons he doesn’t like. Our arrests 
today mark the complete suppression of all civil rights 
aggravated by a political campaign. This is one of 
the many signs of Hitlerism in America. The action 
of the chief of police will make hundreds realize the 


importance of things I’ve said. My stay in jail will 
be more important than any speech I could ever 
make.” 

Two other Communist workers were arrested 
later in the day. 

Back of the question as to whether Browder 
speaks or does not speak, or the question as to whether 
Terre Haute makes Communists or not, or even the 
question whether the city has officials with the men- 
tality of children, is the basic question as to whether 
backward places like Terre Haute can take away 
fundamental liberties of our people. 

Is there not a document called the Constitution 
of the United States, and does it not contain guaran- 
tees as to free speech and right of assembly? 

* * 


A CONVENTION IN THE HILLS 


HEORETICALLY Winchester, New Hampshire, 
Ap is not a good place in which to hold a state 
convention. It is situated ten miles from the 
railroad station at Keene and fourteen from the 
station at Brattleboro, Vermont. It is off in one 
corner of the state, and it is a small place without 
many hotels. And yet the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalists have just held an unusually successful 
convention in Winchester. 

For Universalists there is the pull of the Win- 
chester Profession of Belief, adopted there in 1803, 
and memories of the centennial of the “‘profession’’ 
held in Winchester in 1903. There is also standing in 
Winchester a beautiful memorial church built by the 
denomination in memory of the fathers of the faith. 
But, quite apart from these priceless possessions, 
Winchester is an attractive place for a convention. 
It is in the country—unusually beautiful country 
and is served by perfect highways. 

The people take an interest in religion, know that 
a convention is being held there, and do all in their 
power to make it a success. 

Inasmuch as the old Universalist church in Win- 
chester is now part of a Federated Church with the 
Methodist and the Congregational churches, some 
might imagine that the welcome would be less hearty 
and the freedom of speech and action of denomina- 
tionalists hampered. None of that is true. Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists worked just as hard to 
do the honors as the Universalists, and seemed just 
as genuinely interested and pleased. The Rey. George 
Freeman Carl, basically a Methodist, fits into the 
scheme perfectly, and seems proud to be a Universalist 
minister too. Pulled away from the great corn belt 
of the West, Mr. Carl has exhibited versatility enough 
to minister to New Hampshire Congregationalism, 
and to really get inside the situation. 

The moderator of the Federated Church gave a 
report on the work done which revealed that great 
emphasis is being laid on young people’s work. We 
hope that we can publish parts of this report. 

At the closing banquet, a girl of fifteen and a 
woman of ninety took the honors. The girl, Miss 
Anna Atkins, sang with such power and beauty that 
she seemed ready for grand opera. The woman, 
Mrs. Emma Gale, to the serenity and wisdom of age 
added the spirit of youth. 
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The convention went as far as men and women 
can go, in expressing appreciation of the retiring State 
Superintendent, Dr. Asa M. Bradley. No successor 
was chosen, as that is a matter for the Board, but the 
Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua succeeded Dr. Bradley 
as secretary. Of the Bradley resolutions we shall 
speak next week. 

The New Hampshire Universalists report good 
conventions for the young people, the women, the 
church school workers, and for the church as a whole. 
Cf these Mr. Blair gives us the details. 


* * 


JAINISM AND SIKHISM 


MBEDKAR, leader of the depressed classes in 
India, has suggested the possibility of all going 
over together to Sikhism. For fifty or sixty 

millions of people to embrace a new religion all to- 

gether would be an extraordinary phenomenon, and 

a mere suggestion has sent people looking up the 
ikhs. 

Fortunately we have at hand “Living Religions 


and Modern Thought,’ a book that we shall review © 


next week. 

There is a chapter on “Jainism and Sikhism.”’ 

It is interesting to find much the same distinction 
made between these two religions that is often made 
between Unitarianism and Universalism. The clos- 
ing paragraph of the interesting chapter is as follows: 

It is interesting to notice the very great differences 

between Jainism and Sikhism, both of which have 
their own intrinsic merits. On the one hand Jainism 
places all of its emphasis on the nature and life of the 
soul: its fundamental truth is the spiritual nature of 
man, and the ideal it sets is his innermost and highest 
spirituality. On the other hand Sikhism places its 
greatest emphasis — though not the whole — on the na- 
ture of God and the life of the soul in its devotion to 
God. There is about Jainism a distinct coldness of 
the metaphysical intellect, and a tendency, in spite of 
its reference to the bliss of the liberated soul, to rule 
out the need and the value of devotion to an objective 
deity. Sikhism may not unreasonably be regarded as 
providing what Jainism seriously lacks; but it might 
gain something in depth on its subjective side and 
something of precision by association with the analysis 
found in Jainism.” 


Ambedkar, Bishop Pickett tells us, became an 
agnostic. Contact with several great universities of 
Europe led him to say that he did not know. He had 
no religion. 

And yet in some of the crises of his life as leader 
of the outcastes he has prayed and, as he put it, ‘“‘some- 
thing happened.’’ He did not believe in God or in 
prayer, but he was forced to pray and power swept in 
upon him. 

Naturally the warm devotional atmosphere of 
Sikh theism would attract him. In addition, how- 
ever, the Sikhs have a record of strong opposition 
to the caste system. ‘‘Whoever came to join them,” 
says Dr. Widgery, “was required to partake of food 
in the common kitchen, thus as it were in almost a 
sacramental meal showing his community of spirit 
with the other members. The only true test of the 
differences between men is their love of God and the 
goodness to others that ensues therefrom.”’ 


To a man of Ambedkar’s scholarship and rugged 
common sense, the attitude of the Sikhs toward many 
common Hindu practices would make a great appeal. 
They took strong ground against asceticism, holding 
that to torture the body is a sin and not a virtue. 
A man may roam naked or give all he has in charity 
and yet be filled with pride, while a man may laugh 
and play and yet be deeply religious. 

Even the great Christian missionaries admit that 
it would be easier for Ambedkar to take a vast mass 
of people into a religion that is imbedded deeply in 
Hindu culture than into one from outside, but the 
Christian leaders do not believe that there will be 
any general mass movement. 

The religion that holds them down is ended for 
the outcastesas a class. Any religion that comes with 
faith and love and helpful sympathy will get hold of 
them. 

It has been the policy of the Christians of India 
in recent years to sink denominational differences 
and to go to the outcastes with the simple message of 
Jesus—love to God and love to man. With sixty 
million people who live on starvation rations and no 
chance to rise, with most doors slammed in their 
faces, there is work for the best Jains, Sikhs, Moham- 
medans, Christians. 

One test of the fitness of a religionist to go to the 
outcaste is a desire to go. It isnot the only test, but 
it means much. For one thing, it means that there 
are some religionists who are more than spectators in 
the drama of mankind. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

In The Hibbert Journal an acute observer remarks 
that nearly all the ‘sermons he has heard during the 
past twenty-five years are of one general type. The 
preacher says: ‘Brethren, there are two great Com- 
mandments: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart; and thou shalt love they neighbor as 
thyself.’ Leaving aside the first of these for the present, 
let us consider the second.” 


Karl Barth dedicates his new book ‘‘Credo” 
as follows: ‘1935. To the ministers Hans Asmussen, 
Hermann Hesse, Karl Immer, Martin Niemoller, 
Heinrich Vogel, in memory of all who stood, stand 
and will stand.” 


The Joint Commission on Hymns and Services 
(Universalist-Unitarian) appears to be happy over 
the prospects of the new hymnal and service book, 
now almost ready. 


Wm. Randolph Hearst presents as many as 
twelve daily broadcasts by radio in his fight with 
the American Newspaper Guild in Seattle. 


The airplanes of Italy and Germany appear to 
have won the war for the Spanish revolutionists. 


If you do not like the election returns, spend an 
hour with the Oxford Book of English Verse. 


Just a little religion—how far it goes! 
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Scraps from a Summer Scrap Book---II 
Dwight Bradley 


St. Hilds College, Durham, August 1. 


AHIS is better. I came up from Oxford in seven 
“| hours—an interesting ride across England. As 
we came near Durham in the moonlight the 

@) creat old eleventh-century cathedral rose up 
in magnificent power, overbrooding the town. 

What shall I think, ultimately, about the Keble 
College episode? I can’t possibly tell yet. My more 
positive reactions keep alternating with an equal 
number of negative ones. Anyway, it is a relief to be 
here where the atmosphere is less—what shall I call it? 
—less skeptical I suspect, paradoxical as that may 
sound. For at Keble they were running right along the 
very edge of skepticism, yet doing so under a tension 
with the most severe of rational and theological disci- 
plines which kept them from falling over the brink. 
But is such a tension a healthy one? I doubt it. In- 
deed, I wonder whether it is not a specifically immoral 
one, a tension introduced by a kind of perversity which, 
maybe, is the most cardinal of all sins—namely, pride. 

At all events, there is none of it here. This is a 
Conference of what is called the Auxiliary Movement 
—and that doesn’t mean the Ladies’ Aid. It is really 
the alumni association of the Student Christian 
Movement, and it isn’t at all what it sounds like. 


St. Hilds, August 5. 

This Conference is by all means the most “elec- 
tric’ that I have attended so far. A certain group of 
“left-wingers” in this Auxiliary Movement have pre- 
cipitated the issue of socialist political action—a pre- 
cipitation that bids fair either to kill or cure. The 
“Aux,” as it is familiarly called, seems to have been 
lapsing into a somewhat senile decay. And now this 
happens! The Rev. Tissington Tatlow (generally 
known as “T’’) has for years been the ‘‘Aux’s’” pre- 
siding genius. He is the most gentle of creatures, but 
I swear that even he may be galvanized into some kind 
of drastic action—whether ‘‘right”’ or ‘eft’? I dare 
not prophesy—by this unexpected irruption of forces 
into the good old “‘Aux.”’ 

Last evening there was a meeting to which several 
unemployed Durham miners and their wives had been 
invited. What they described was enough to make a 
Bolshy of anyone whose capacity for humane feeling 


had not atrophied. So the good old “‘Aux’’ went into, 


action (‘“I’’ seconding the motion) and sent a sharp 
resolution of remonstrance to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, protesting against the nefarious new inquisi- 
torial Means Test for those on the dole. So, that’s one 
example of the way in which forked lightning is begin- 
ning to play around many a supposedly innocuous 
spiritual organism. 

Also, since several well-known radical economists 
are here, we have plenty of material for the polariza- 
tion of otherwise vagrant currents. Louis Fenn, a 
British Marxist of extraordinary acumen and of un- 
usual urbanity, is one. Karl Polanyi, formerly of 
Vienna, is another. It is very intense, very exhilar- 
ating, and, unlike Keble College, it is really real. There 
are others here, some left-wingers and others quite the 


opposite: James Parkes, a young Anglican parson, one 
of the most eminent authorities in the field of Semitism 
and a man whose religious penetration is little less than 
that of spiritual genius. There is Leonard Schiff, a 
huge chap who looks like Trotsky, a Jewish Christian 
parson who works in London’s East End—who, despite 
his fierce looks, is as gentle as a man should be—and 
who combines a clarity of outlook that is exceptional 
with profound religious feeling. There are the Grants, 
James and his wife, Irene, leaders of the “Christian 
Left.””’ And Herman Reissig, Congregational radical 
parson from New York, appeared yesterday and is 
making a vital contribution. 

We took a day off yesterday and drove in char- 
tered buses some forty miles to the famous Roman 
Wall. Despite a series of drenching rains we had a 
erand time. Schiff and Parkes kept us howling at their 
perfectly marvelous wit and sallies and yarns. Our 
American ‘funny stories’ sounded pretty crude in 
comparison. We had lunch (in the rain) beside the 
River Tyne, visited two of Hadrian’s forts, had tea 
at Hexham, where we visited the ancient Saxon Abbey. 
Durham landscapes are impressive, rolling hills that 
sweep away to the distance like vast waves across a 
vaster ocean. 


St. Hilds, August 6. 

Tomorrow the Conference breaks up, and I am 
going to spend Friday night at the home of an unem- 
ployed miner named Sudder. His face was pretty 
nearly shot away in the war, but expert surgery gave 
him a new face, so that except for one eye his physiog- 
nomy is quite excellent. He married his war-time 
nurse, returned to Witton Gilbert near Durham, and 
has been totally without employment since 1930. He 
receives a dole amounting to about $12 a week, on 
which he “supports” a wife and two sons. He’s a 
grand chap and we took a shine to each other right 
away. 

There’s a great storm brewing in England. Don’t 
believe what the comfortable American tourists come 
back and tell about England’s prosperity. It is a fake 
prosperity like that in certain other countries that need 
not be specifically named. These British unemployed 
won't stand for this much longer. And the only way 
out for them is the way of revolution—either by the 
ballot box or, if that doesn’t work, by violence. The 
present ‘Tory government is not only oppressive, it is 
stupid and inept. Its foreign policy is pathetic. 

I’ve learned enough this summer to make me into 
a dozen Bolshies all at once. If I were a younger man 
I’d be tempted to go directly into polities—and into 
radical politics of course. But meanwhile, let’s pray to 
high heaven that the utter futility of Tory statesman- 
ship in England, and in the United States as well, 
doesn’t sweep this generation into chaos. If Europe 
escapes a general war this summer it will be an his- 
torical miracle. italy and Germany are converging 
upon Russia and France at this moment via Spain, 
whilst England feebly clucks like an old hen calling 
back a brood of hawks. The only possible exit from 
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this situation lies in a strong British policy backing up 
Russia and France before it is too late. But the present 
British government hates and fears Russia, preferring 
to keep Hitler and Mussolini in power rather than to 
risk those countries becoming socialist. So, it’s astale- 
mate for these Tories. Yet the destiny of mankind lies 
in their palsied hands. 


Swanage, Dorset, August 9. 

Here I am with the Marxists at this beautiful 
place on the sea. I walked a long distance on the sand 
this afternoon, passing thousands of bathers and sun- 
bathers. This is a watering place for the petite bour- 
geoisie. Little do they realize that a company of 
naughty and wicked Marxists is quartered right in 
their very midst. 

But the Marxists aren’t really very naughty and 
wicked—a rather mixed company of English, Scotch 
and Irish students, Jewish youths, and weather-beaten 
revolutionaries of a quite friendly sort. After my con- 
tact with great theologians at Bishopthorpe, and with 
be-cassocked Anglo-Catholics at Oxford, and with 
left-wing parsons at Durham, these ‘‘comrades’”’ seem 
to me not to present so frightening a mien. And there 
is just as much revolutionary dynamite planted 
amongst the solid, cautious Durham miners as there 
is in such a crowd as this—if not a great deal more. 
So, another observation goes down in the book: Com- 
munism per se is merely an ideology and an attitude, 
whilst social revolution is human despair turned to 
the account of cataclysm. 

Swanage, August 11. 

Things here proceed interestingly. The group | 
find is made up almost wholly of actual workers—fac- 
tory, shop, office, et cetera. There is an atmosphere of 
good fellowship that is rather remarkable, considering 
the racial and general heterogeneity of the group. 
Class consciousness binds them together—Jew and 
gentile, textile worker and stenographer, opera singer 
and Hindu scholar. Robert Bridgeman, brother of a 
viscount, joins in singing the Internationale with a 
young German Communist refugee. They accept me 
with simple good will despite the fact that I am both 
a Christian and a parson. Indeed, they have asked 
me to take a session on “America Today.”’ Essentially, 
they are quite as Christian in personal relationships 
as those of any other conference group that I have 
met this summer. Let me be honest—TI like these 
people. They are simple and normal and human, not 
so rugged as the Durham miners, but far from super- 
ficial. 

Swanage, August 12. 

The week’s experience is something of a ‘poser’ 
to me, not like that at Keble College but in its specific 
way equally difficult to define. John Strachey is 
literally outstanding. But what of the thing as a 
whole? I’m at a loss to know, as yet, what it actually 
means, represents, portends. 

Of this one thing, however, I am sure: namely, 
that the struggle between Fascism and Socialism is as 
inevitable as the movements of history are continuous. 
There is, or soon will be, nothing left as an alternative 
for anyone besides the choice between Socialism and 
Fascism. This fact commenced to emerge clearly 
during my week in London, grew clearer even during 


the theological four days at Bishopthorpe, grew more 
clear at Swanwick, became perfectly clear at Durham 
—and has become a veritable torch of clarity whilst 
I have been here. Liberal middle-class idealism is 
completely gone from the most of Europe, is wholly 
decadent in Britain, and will probably not survive 
a full decade in America. 

What is more, Fascism is clearly to be seen as the 
desperate effort to build society upon decay. What- 
ever one may think of Communism, it has this specific 
quality which differentiates it from any other con- 
certed movement in the world today: it has vitality, 
freshness and a nascent power. Yet its vitality is 
crude, its freshness is acrid, its power is that of ele- 
mental strength without pity. Compared with any- 
thing else that I’ve encountered this summer, it is 
overwhelmingly self-sure. Intellectually it is entirely 
composed, wholly unconfused. It is a force. It is a 
gigantic, rising force. 

As a convinced Christian in this midst, I stand 
in a peculiar position. Many of the young workers 
seem to be attracted to the quality of my position 
as a religious man, although universally they remain 
skeptical of its intellectual validity. But I know 
beyond peradventure that what I have these Marxists 
need. And I declare with complete certainty that 
except as between Marxism as a philosophy and 
Christianity as a philosophy there is going to be in the 
future no alternate choice. Christianity can and must 
include the Marxist analyses, but Christianity can 
never give ground one inch to Marxist interpretations 
of history as a whole nor to Marxist estimates of 
human nature. Fascism pretends to offer a practical 
alternative; but Fascism is by its very nature pre- 
vented from having a philosophy. Its desperate hold 
upon history depends on the ability of its leaders to 
keep men from even flirting with the idea of a phi- 
losophy. 

So, I am made more of a Christian than ever, but, 
sadly, a little less of a churchman, I fear. The 
Church? I listened last night for a full hour in our 
dormitory to stringent things ebout religion and the 
Church. It was a talk between two Yorkshire textile 
workers, a clerk in a London store, a technologist and 
a Communist saleman. It was blasphemy beyond 
belief, yet a blasphemy which in essence was the very 
epitome of faith. To these men religion is accursed, 
and the Church is an instrument of oppression. Yes, 
and their simple, profane narratives of experience with 
religion and the Church filled me with a kind of fearful 
horror—so plain and profane and simple and candid 
they were. I lay in my cot, saying nothing. What 
could I have said? Every charge leveled, every criti- 
cism uttered, every insult offered, was true. And asa 
churchman I knew that they were true. Not the 
whole truth, of course, but, so far as they went, per- 
fectly accurate and fully deserved. 

Yet I love the Church and am a churchman, 
despite all this. Yes, and essentially a Catholic 
churchman. But as a churchman and as a Catholic, 
I feel that I and all of us must make as plain our 
remorse and our abasement as these men made plain 
last night their hatred and their contempt. Only so 
may we escape the repudiation of men and the damna- 
tion of God. : 
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London, August 13. 

Last night I attended a meeting at the Friends’ 
Hall across from Euston Station, which was held in 
the interest of raising a medical unit for service in 
Spain. Over two thousand fervent friends of the 
Spanish loyalists listened to equally fervent speeches— 
George Lansbury’s especially—and quickly raised the 
necessary funds. The atmosphere was tense, even 
portentous, perhaps even prophetic. Fascism fared 
badly in that crowd. I came back to my hotel with a 
feeling of elation. 

And thus ends the round of conferences. It has 
been an astonishing experience. Plainly, the thing has 
affected me deeply, but just how no present intro- 
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spection seems able to reveal. So—that’s where it now 
stands. I’m still very much a Christian in thought and 
in aspiration—more perhaps than ever before. Yet I 
am critical in a way that never before could I possibly 
have been. And now for Cambridge and a few good 
days of comradeship with Tommy Stafford. 

It begins to appear that the French Premier, 
Leon Blum, will succeed in staving off a European war 
—for this summer at least. But the great issue will 
have to be faced eventually. And this issue is the issue 
between creative and progressive democracy on the 
one hand and organized decay on the other. Upon 
which side, one wonders, will the main body of avowed 
Chr’stians stand at the time of choosing? 


Can the Churches Stop the Approaching War? 


Herbert E. Benton 


7) HERE is still in the churches a potential power 
‘| for peace which may ultimately stave off 
this dreaded cataclysm of war. This hope- 
hea ful note was struck in the course of an all- 
day discussion of the portentous, dismaying situation 
that now exists. The speaker was Dr. Franklin, 
president of Crozier Theological Seminary, who pre- 
sided at a special meeting of men and women inter- 
ested in peace called by Dr. Van Kirk and held at the 
Federal Council offices in New York, Monday, Sep- 
tember 21. 

Few speakers were as optimistic. Dr. Leiper, 
who attended six peace conferences and congresses in 
Europe last summer, is convinced that a European 
war is inevitable, and that soon. Rabbi Stern, who 
was also in Furope during the summer, declared that 
in the country where he visited and where he talked 
with many persons, all expect with dread this catas- 
trophe. 

The objective which held our thought through- 
out the day was, “‘How can the United States be kept 
out of that war when and if it comes?”” Most of those 
present believed that this objective can be realized, 
but the way to that goal must be found now. 

There was the conviction that the responsibility 
resting upon the churches and synagogues is insistent 
and commanding. And yet one speaker affirmed, 
“The people in the churches are not aware of the 
seriousness of the situation.” 

To arouse and secure the cooperation of these 
millions of church members was visualized as the first 
and imperative task. How can this be done? 

Ray Newton, organizer and leader in the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign, told of some of the work that 
had been done, and plans for the future. Their chief 
aim is to arouse all citizens to the existing emergency. 
Last summer a number of youth groups were in coun- 
try districts conducting study classes, organizing 
parades of children, holding mock trials, ete. This 
fall it is expected that teams from the colleges will 20 
into their neighborhoods to hold peace meetings. 
Five thousand students will probably take part in 
this venture. Already the E. P. C. has set up its plans 
for meetings in key communities over the country. 
At least four thousand ministers cooperated last 
spring, and more are counted upon this fall. 


While the group meeting which I attended was 
unofficial, those present felt they should call upon the 
Federal Council and its members to unite with the 
H. P. C. in its plans whenever and to whatever extent 
possible. 

The group accepted Dr. Van Kirk’s suggestion 
that the Department of International Justice and 
Good Will of the Federal Council should appoint a 
board of strategy which should meet rather fre- 
quently, and consider and recommend action the 
churches might take in the face of any emergency. 
Dr. Van Kirk stated that those who would constitute 
this board of strategy would be practically the same as 
those who were invited to attend this meeting. Thus 
all Protestant churches and the Jewish synagogues 
would be represented. 

It may be of interest to include in this report 
various remarks that were made during the day, 
though they will appear very disjointed: 

The expression of public opinion in some countries 
is now so thwarted as to be practically destroyed. 
What can we in this country do to protect our lib- 
erties? 

There is a lack of solidarity in organized religion 
to hold the people together for peace. 

The general public is not as ready to support 
peace activities as it was five years ago. In a public 
referendum asking for suggestions as to steps to be 
taken to reduce federal expenses, more persons were 
in favor of reducing the amount allocated to relief 
than of cutting the appropriations for the army and 
navy. 

We should shift our strategy from urging dis- 
armament to a demand that our armaments shall be 
solely for defense and not for aggression. 

“We have not the support of the religious units 
we represent.’’ (Rabbi Goldstein.) 

Discussion groups should be held, not to consider 
the general subject of peace, but to study specific 
problems, such as economic causes of war, neutrality, 
sanctions, ete. 

There is a terrible inertia in our churches. 

_ The peace movement is more politically con- 
scious than ever before, and this tendency will increase. 
_ With reference to the European situation, Dr. 
Leiper said: “When anyone asks me if I think there 
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will soon be a European war I answer, ‘If I come out 
of my house in the morning and the sky is overcast, 
the air is damp, there are thunder and lightning, and 
someone asks me “Do you think it is going to rain?” 
I would answer, ‘Well, look at the sky. What do you 
see?” ”’ 

There seemed to be an undercurrent of feeling 
that in this crisis the church is concerned not only to 
prevent the horror of another war, but it is really 
fighting for its own life. Dr. Leiper declared that in 
France there are only 5,000,000 Catholics and 1,000,000 
Frotestants who care anything at all about the church 
or its attitude. And we all know what has happened 
to organized religion in Russia, in Germany and, per- 
haps we should add, Italy. 

Reference was made to the Oxford Conference on 
Christian Life and Work to be held for two weeks 
next summer. ‘There are to be five commissions. 
These are already functioning. They will consider 
the chief problems that confront the Christian Church. 

Some readers may have seen the report of the 
great meetings held at Brussels early this month by 
the International Peace Congress. ‘This report was 
prepared by Dr. Henry A. Atkinson of the staff of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship. 
Copies may be secured from that office at 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It is worth reading, for it does 
reveal a ray of light in this dark picture. Here were 
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gathered upwards of 5,000 men and women from most 
of the nations of the world, more than 2,000 from 
France, 500 from England, 250 from Czeckoslovakia, 
150 from China, 150 from the United States, ete. Dr. 
Leiper and Dr. Dexter attended this Congress. At 
first it was chaotic, a great mass outpouring of those 
whose great hope is for peace. It was the expression 
of ‘‘a pathetic desire for peace.’ Eut out of it came 
an attempt at what may prove to be a powerful or- 
ganization of the peoples of the earth. For it was the 
unanimous decision that this Congress should become 
permanent with a continuing secretariat; and there 
was visualized a permanent office at Geneva, where 
the voice cf the peoples might become increasingly 
vocal. 

Coming into my office this morning J was asked, 
“Did you have a good day yesterday?” To which my 
reply was, “If you call sitting in an atmosphere of 
gloom all day having a good day, then I had it.’ 

To be sure there were elements of hope thrust 
into the picture, but surely he is utterly blind today 
who fails to recognize that Europe is on the brink of 
war. It may be delayed for a time, and while there 
is delay there is always hope, but if present forces 
continue to operate the explosion is bound to come. 
And when it comes, unless there is more restraining 
wisdom in this country than is apparent as yet, we 
must be swept into the maelstrom. 


Concerning Cooperatives and Private Business 
Charles G. Girelius 


RIN the Leader for September 12, “N. E.S.”’ raises 
4! the question as to whether or not the advocates 
of cooperates expect eventually to establish 
a cooperative state, and whether or not private 
business is threatened by the movement. Obviously, 
if the cooperatives increase the field for private business 
will decrease, and as a consequence many people who 
are in private business will have to close their doors. 

But an important point to consider is that the 
cooperative movement enters the field strictly on the 
competitive basis, and asks no privilege other than 
that of competing with private business on equal terms. 
The private business man is undoubtedly threatened, 
but only in the same sense that he is threatened by 
any business rival or by the competition of the chain 
store. If the cooperatives are more efficient they will 
win, and on the other hand private business must 
demonstrate its superior efficiency if it can. If private 
business must close its doors, that is unfortunate for 
the individuals involved, but it is a possibility that any 
private business man must face whether we have 
cooperatives or not. In the meantime, cooperatives 
and private stores do exist side by side, and they will 
continue to do so until the one movement or the other 
becomes able to take over the entire field. 

Assuming that the cooperatives will eventually 
take the entire field, even that does not have to mean 
irretrievable disaster to the individuals engaged in 
private business. The cooperatives must have managers 
and employees, and the private merchants and their 
employees who are forced out of business will certainly 
be given the preference when managers and employees 


of cooperative stores are engaged. I am assuming that 
they will not be too prejudiced against cooperatives 
to be willing to work for them. The difference will 
mean that they will be compensated with a reasonably 
secure salary in place of an uncertain income from a 
private store. It is true that men employed in the 
cooperative movement will not be allowed to draw 
$50,000 salaries or become millionaires, but that is a 
hardship that need not trouble many of us. 

The question whether the cooperative movement 
will lead eventually to the cooperative, or socialistic, 
state is not so easily answered. Perhaps some of us 
avoid answering it for fear that many people will refuse 
to support the cooperative movement if we admit that 
it may end in socialism. If the cooperative movement 
grows to such an extent that it will take over the entire 
field of wholesale and retail business, it will become 
what we may call a cooperative monopoly, and as such 
it will be essentially socialistic, but not technically 
socialistic unless the government decides to take it over. 
If that happens, however, it can only be after the 
cooperative movement shall have proved its efficiency 
beyond question, and when that time comes the sup- 
porters of the cooperatives will be practically identical 
with the voting population of the state, and it is to be 
assumed that with their added experience they will be 
able to decide the issue as it will then present itself 
with a degree of wisdom that we do not as yet 
possess. 

In the meantime, the beauty of the Consumers 
Cooperative Movement is that it offers what the 
American Unitarian Association at its last Annua 
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Meeting described as “a non-violent, democratic 
method of social change, founded on the service mo- 
tive.” It is a movement that does not commit its 
supporters to dogmatic theories, to radical action, or 
to the final answering of questions that should not be 
decided until we have had a chance to try things out. 
It calls for experiment, trial and error, definite plan- 
ning, careful judgment as to the value of every pro- 
posed enterprise, and the sensible handling of each 
problem as it arises. This is just what is taking place 
in the Scandinavian countries, and which is so admira- 
bly described by Marquis W. Childs in his “Sweden, the 
Middle Way.” Sweden is a country in which private 
wealth is held somewhat in check and private monop- 
olies are compelled to share the field with a decidedly 
vigorous cooperative movement, with the result that 
the unemployment problem has been almost solved, 


slums have been reported as no longer existing, and 
wealth has been more equitably distributed. Best of 
all is the fact that, while other countries are torn 
between the extremes of communism and fascism, 
Sweden is moving along her now famous “middle 
way.” This does not mean that the cooperatives 
constitute Sweden’s entire economic program, but 
they do make up a very large and important part of 
that program. 

The cooperatives therefore have an immediate 
value, and in addition they offer an opportunity to 
experiment with progress in a gradual, peaceful and 
democratic fashion. If we can thus be saved from 
violent social changes, we can well leave it to those 
who come after us to decide whether or not the co- 
operatives shall develop into a communistic or 
socialistic system. 


The Men of Winchester’ 


exe @ 


E men of Winchester who adopted the 
ey f Profession of Belief were not a large com- 
pany. In 1808 there were only twenty-five 
or thirty preachers of Universalism in the 
country, and most of these were in New England. 

Some of these, as Dr. Bradley recently pointed 
out, groped their way to belief in universal salvation 
by themselves, and cannot be called converts of John 
Murray. Doubtless most of them, however, started 
preaching as a direct result of the work of the man who 
is called the Father of Universalism in the United 
States. Between the landing of Murray at Good Luck, 
N. J., and the adoption of the Profession of Belief, 
just thirty-three years, or a full generation, elapsed. 

Whether by happy coincidence or wise plan, we 
meet on what is probably the anniversary of Murray’s 
landing one hundred and sixty-six years ago, and in 
the same month and almost on the same day of the 
month as the memorable convention of one hundred 
and thirty-three years ago. 

Among Universalists, the Winchester Profession 
always has been regarded as a great document. It is 
great because it was adopted when Calvinism in its 
extreme form still was powerful in the land. Although 
two other professions have since been adopted by our 
General Conventions, sentiment has kept the Win- 
chester Profession among our declarations. It is kept 
not as a law, but as a symbol. 

It was not our first declaration. The Philadelphia 
Declaration of 1790, reaffirmed by New England Uni- 
versalists in 1794, must be given the honor of being the 
first. The Philadelphia Declaration has been called 
“the quarry whence came the fine material for building 
the new creed.”’ The man who drafted the Winchester 
Profession for the committee appointed the year before 
was the Rev. Walter Ferriss. 

The others on the committee did not take an active 
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*Address of the Editor of The Christian Leader at Win- 
chester, N. H., where the Universalist Profession of Belief was 
adopted September 22, 1808. This address was made at the 
closing session of the New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
September 28, 1936, 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


part. Hosea Ballou was a member. So were Zebulon 
Streeter, George Richards and Zephaniah Lathe, all 
ministers. The work of the committee seems to have 
been performed as is the work of many committees of 
today—one man did all the work. In fact, it is said 
that the ideal committee is a committee of three 
members, one of whom is dead and one is in Europe. 
Distance from one another and few means of communi- 
cation worked just as well in this case. One man did 
all the work. Walter Ferriss shortened and simplified 
the Philadelphia Declaration, compressing the five 
articles into three. He came to Winchester not to 
force his views on others, but simply to have some- 
thing ready to discuss. To his surprise both the com- 
mittee and the Convention accepted what he had done 
with little debate. Part of this probably was relief over 
having the work done, but part of it, doubtless, was 
general recognition that he had steered a wise course 
between conflicting opinions. When one considers 
how Universalists were divided in those days, how 
every man was a come-outer from something else, how 
all brought different theological ideas, how some were 
strong against any future punishment and others just 
as strong for limited future punishment—say fifty 
thousand years—how some were Trinitarian and 
others were Unitarian, we recognize the skill of the 
work of this little-known Walter Ferriss. In this old 
hill town of New Hampshire, where he stood up in 
meeting and stated what he thought’ Universalists 
ought to put forth to the world, let us tonight think 
of him with gratitude and respect. 

There was another declaration made at Win- 
chester in 1803 which was greater than the profession. 
It was this: “While we, as an Association, adopt a 
general profession of belief and plan of church govern- 
ment, we leave it to the several churches and societies, 
or to smaller associations of churches if they exist, to 
continue or adopt within themselves such more par- 
ticular articles of faith or modes of discipline as may 
appear to them best, under their particular circum- 
stances, provided they do not disagree with our 
general profession or plan.” 


It was a great dec’aration for those days. Our 
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churches were left free to make their own covenants. 
As Dr. Cantwell put it here in Winchester in 1903, 
“Full liberty of opinion was recognized and conceded.” 

Once in our history that liberty of opinion was 
not conceded. W2 put the profession into our consti- 
tution and made it mandatory. The action, when it 
was comprehended, stirred our fellowship to its 
depths. The forward-looking led a fight for immediate 
change. And what gave them power was this old 
Declaration of Winchester. Because of the work of the 
men of Winchester ‘they were able to put into our 
constitution, with every statement of principle, the 
words, “‘Neither this nor any other precise form of 
words shall be required for fellowship.”’ The work of 
the men of Winchester paved the way for our Declara- 
tion at Worcester, where both Winchester Profession 
and Boston Declaration were commended to our 
people ‘‘not as tests but as testimonies in the free quest 
of truth.” 

Sometimes we become impatient with emphasis 
upon liberty. We think liberty goes too far. It opens 
the door to too many abuses. But few of us feel that 
way in this year 1936. We find liberty in danger, 
great free universities throttled, and churches, as in 
Germany, made bureaus of governments. In the air 
of Winchester, on the sacred ground our fathers trod, 
in a church which was built as their memorial, there 
is bound to come to us, if we have any imag nation, a 
determination to do more for liberty and with our 
liberty, and to resist all attempts to throttle it. 

The attack upon the proposed profession in the 
Convention of 1803, led by the venerable Noah 
Murray, seems to have been mainly humorous. He 
said that the Profession of Winchester was like a calf, 
harmless enough as a calf, ‘‘when its horns have not 
made their appearance.” “But,” he went on, “‘it will 
soon grow older, its horns will grow likewise, and then 
it will begin to hook.” 

In my judgment the men of Winchester were 
afraid of professions of belief. They were afraid that 
the profession would begin to hook. 

On no other hypothesis can we explain the curious 
contradiction in the resolution that they passed that 
no change should ever be made in the articles of belief. 
The change that they feared unquestionably was more 
of a creed, a stronger creed, one that might shackle 
them as the old creeds from which they had been 
delivered. It wasa clumsy expedient that they adopted. 
It laid them open to the charge of closed minds. 
But the hypothesis that they were unwilling to accept 
new truths does not fit in with the other facts con- 
nected with their gathering. It does not fit the at- 
mosphere of Winchester. 

After the men of Winchester had passed their 
liberty clause and given to the churches the right to 
make their own declarations, they added these words: 
‘“‘And while we consider that every church possesses 
within itself all the powers of self-government, we 
earnestly and affectionately recommend it to every 
church, society or particular association to exercise the 
spirit of Christian meekness and charity towards those 
who have different modes of faith or practice, that 
where the brethren cannot see alike, they may agree 
to differ; and let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.” 


They are words worth reading at political meet- 
ings and church meetings in this year of the Presi- 
dential election. 

Whether the drive back of the movement for the 
Winchester Profession was simply to make our position 
clear as a separate body of Christians, or to unify, by 
stating essentials, the fellowship which was widely 
split up, or to gain power in the battle with the stand- 
ing order over taxes, we do not know. My judgment 
is that all of these factors entered into the situation. 
But the men of Winchester did a great work. Always 
we shall hold in remembrance their work. 

There are other men of Winchester besides those 
of 1803. There are the men and women of 1908. 
Both at Washington, where the session of the General 
Convention was held in the church of which I was 
pastor, and at Winchester itself, the centennial of the 
Winchester Profession was celebrated. In the volume 
issued we discover how well they did their work. Asa 
full generation passed between the landing of Murray 
and the adoption of the Profession, a full generation 
has passed between the centennial and our meeting 
tonight. Those who spoke at the centennial celebration 
here included Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood, the General 
Superintendent, Dr. J. 8. Cantwell, Dr. John Coleman 
Adams, Dr. S. H. McCollester, Judge Hosea W. 
Parker, Miss J. Grace Alexander, Dr. Frederick A. 
Bisbee, Dr. James M. Pullman, Dr. Willard C. Selleck 
and the Rev. Clarence J. Harris, pastor of the Win- 
chester church. All have died except the last two. In 
Washington, Dr. Nash preached the sermon. He, too, 
has passed on. 

The careers of these men are an inspiration to us. 

There are other men of Winchester besides the 
fathers of 1808 and the leaders of 1903. There are 
those in this place who have carried our banner 
through the years and who have joined forces today 
with brethren of like precious faith. 

Universalists who have caught the spirit of the 
men of Winchester will hold steadily in view two 
things often believed to be in conflict. One is the 
maintenance of an organization that is strong, dis- 
tinctive and competent enough to carry the message 
of God’s love and to break the bonds of hate and fear. 
The other is the willingness to join with other Chris- 
tians in carrying on united work where conditions call 
for it. 

The time is coming when there will be fewer sect 
names and more names that speak of united effort. 

If the ideals of Universalism mean anything, there 
will be more Universalists in that great day—not 
fewer. There will be more work done, not less. In my 
judgment we are headed that way. 


HARD TO FIND THE RIGHT WORDS 


The Pope’s efforts at being impartial in the Abyssinian mat- 
ter were not very successful when, in inaugurating the World’s 
Exhibition of the Roman Catholic Press, he noted that that 
inauguration occurred at the same time as “the triumphant 
happiness of a good and great people in a peace which it hopes 
and confidently expects will be a prelude to that new European 
and world peace of which the Exhibition seeks to be a symbol.” 
It is very difficult to find words to express one’s judgment of such 
a statement. Tripe seems a very weak word.—New Outlook 
(Toronto). 
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A New Thrill at Joseph’s View 


Florence I. Adams 


HE boy whose name is immortalized in “Jo- 
seph’s View” entered college this fall. He 
won a scholarship from the state, having the 
highest standing in his county. Thus he dis- 

played again that superior intelligence which enabled 

him, at an early age, to appreciate the charms of that 
lovely place where my sister and I have just spent six 
happy, peaceful days. 

We thought we knew all the attractions Joseph’s 
View had to offer, and we were perfectly satisfied with 
them—we asked nothing more. We knew we were too 
early for the gorgeous autumn coloring we saw the 
first time we were there, but, as my sister said, “trees 
aren’t bad to look at when they’re green.”’ We never 
tire of gazing at the stars from that unrivaled observa- 
tory the back piazza, and this year we knew the 
spectacle would be a little more brilliant than before 
because of the presence of Jupiter, now evening star. 
But, though we did not expect any new thrills, we got 
one—the weirdest, the most amazing, the most awe- 
inspiring display of Northern Lights that I have ever 
seen. And, as with the stars and the autumn foliage, 
Joseph’s View was the ideal place to see it. 

We arrived on Thursday, and this exhibition 
came the next night. That was the day of the grand 
wind-up of the Harvard Tercentenary celebration, 
and, as we went down to the farm for dinner at noon, 
we listened to the broadcast of the addresses in the 
afternoon. President Angell said he had heard some- 
one say, of an address earlier in the day, that it was 
Fresident Conant’s way of soaking the rich. We 
noticed that an allusion to the weather amused the 
audience very much, but we had no idea that every 
one there, rich and poor, high and low, all the dis- 
tinguished guests—including the Fresident of the 
United States—were literally getting soaked at that 
very time. It had been pleasant with us all the 
morning. There was a little rain in the afternoon, but 
it stopped before we went back to Joseph’s View, 
though the clouds did not clear away. 

Early in the evening the wind began blowing very 
hard, and I opened the front door to see if it was 
raining. As I Jeaned out I caught a glimpse of strange 
lights in the sky, and hastily sought a good place to 
see them. 

The end window in the living reom—the window 
that gives the far view down the valley—faces almost 
exactly north. This is the window the view from 
which was obscured by an unsightly plum tree, which 
I persuaded Dr. van Schaick to cut down last year. 
That tree would have been very much in our way at 
this time. 

Everything was in our favor. We had a clear 
view of the northern sky, and there was not a light 
anywhere to dim the brightness of the aurora. The 
sky just above the horizon was filled with a dazzling 
white light, flashing and quivering, and leaping up at 
the black clouds, and the darkness seemed to be moving 
too. It gave the effect of a huge, shapeless, black 
Thing swooping down upon the earth, while the light 
was fighting to drive it back. Occasionally the lights 


would go out, as quickly and completely as the electric 
light in a room goes out when some one presses the 
button, and then, as the darkness closed around us, 
and the Thing seemed to have conquered, we felt 
that we were being smothered till the light flashed on 
again. Sometimes, for variety, shafts of hight would 
shoot up—perhaps as far as half-way from the horizon 
to the North Star—and swing rapidly from side to 
side, with an effect like opening and shutting a fan. 
Again, a black figure that looked like pictures I have 
seen of a waterspout at sea would sweep across the 
sky from side to side, or tip one way and then the 
other with a fan-like movement. It was hard to 
realize that it was the light and not the darkness that 
was moving. 

While this was going on in the north there seemed 
to be an entirely independent show just below the 
hilltops toward the east. At regular intervals balls 
of light skipped along the edge of the hills, like rockets 
moving horizontally. Each ball, starting from about 
the same point, seemed to make three ‘eaps to the 
spot where it vanished, near the edge of the other 
exhibit. It seemed to us that something spectacular 
must be going on just out of sight. These lights 
skimmed along the hilltops, never rising above them, 
for hours. They went from the east to the north, 
while the movement of the big display was straight up 
or slightly toward the east. 

Now and then I left my chair, reluctantly, to 
feel my way to the stove to put in a stick of wood. 
When the lights were turned off we sank back to 
rest for a minute. But most of the time from soon 
after seven till eleven (standard timz) we leaned for- 
ward with our elbows on the window-sill, watching 
breathlessly, and uttering ‘‘ohs” and “ahs” of amaze- 
ment. So far as we know, the display went on all 
night, for it showed no signs of letting up when we 
finally tore ourselves away and went to bed. 

This exhibition was even more remarkable than we 
realized at the time. One of our brothers expressed 
great surprise when told that we saw the aurora on a 
cloudy night. I had thought of the clouds as making 
the spectacle far more effective, but had not stopped 
to think that ordinarily clouds would be between us 
and the lights—that all previous exhibitions I have 
seen have been in a clear sky. I have been studying 
the Britannica on the subject, and I find that the 
lower limit of the height above the earth of an aurora 
has been fixed at about fifty miles—far above the 
clouds—and that it may be as high as from one to six 
hundred miles. The Encyclopedia adds, however, 
that “trustworthy observers’’ have reported seeing 
an aurora between them and the clouds, which would 
indicate a height of not more than a mile. Two more 
“trustworthy observers’? now ‘report this unusual 
experience. 

We thought a spectacle so wonderful would at- 
tract a great deal of attention, but we have found no 
one who saw it and no paper we have read had any- 
thing about it. Probably every one—in Greater 


Boston at least—who was on the street that night — 
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carried an umbrella and did not look at the sky. 
And I doubt if much of it could have been seen from 
the city anyway. It did not rise far above the horizon 
at any time, and not only would the bright lights dim 
it, but trees and high buildings would cut it off. If 
we had been at home in Brookline we could have 
caught only glimpses of it, if we had happened to look 
out. So that is one more unfergettable picture we 
owe to Joseph’s View. 

On Saturday we had a great disappointment. 
We expected company to tea. Granville Hicks, 
well known to readers of the Leader, his wife, his 
daughter and his mother, were to drive over from their 
home near Troy, arriving about four o’clock. It was 
a perfect day. Stella and I put the house in order 
from top to bottom, and picked a big bunch cf fall 
asters and goldenrod for decoration, and we rejoiced 
that our friends would see Joseph’s View at its best. 
But when Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick came up, bringing 
the refreshments they had prepared, they brought also 
the bad news that a telephone message had come 
saying that Granville was in bed with an attack of 
grippe. So we did not see them and they did not see 
Joseph’s View—or us—and Stella and I had the party 
sandwiches for dinner. 

Cooperstown is so beautiful that I cannot help 
saying something about it, though it has no connec- 
tion with Joseph’s View except that the van Schaicks 
would not have taken us there if we had not been 
staying at Joseph’s View. 

Many places with interesting historic or literary 
associations are disappointing, but Cooperstown, like 
Concord, is exactly what it ought to be. The beauti- 
ful lake, the fine old houses and the noble trees give 
the place an air of serenity and dignity which is com- 
pletely satisfying. 

One could linger for hours in the old graveyard 
by the church in the heart of the town. Not the least 
interesting thing in the section set apart for the Coopers 
is the one exception to the rule that only those of 
Cooper blood or connection by marriage shall lie there. 
That is the grave of the black man, born a slave, but 
for many years, his gravestone tells us, a faithful 
friend and “free servant,” who is here counted as one 
of the family. 

We wandered around in the other part of the 
cemetery a long time, studying the quaint epitaphs. 
One of these, ““Tho’ she had her faults she was kind 
to the poor,” is the only one I ever read which ad- 
mitted the presence of faults in the person about 
whom it was written. 

Two men buried there were “unfortunately 
drowned,” which gives the impression that the writ- 
ers of the inscriptions could name people whose drown- 
ing might be considered fortunate. 

I don’t know how far back the Universalist 
church in Cooperstown dates, but in that churchyard 
is the grave of one woman who ought to have been a 
member of it if it existed in her time. She died in 
1821, and her gravestone says: “She was a firm be- 
liever in God’s equal love to every human being.” 
That woman’s religion evidently meant something 
very real to her. She must have left instructions for 
that epitaph herself. It is not at all the kind of thing 
her relatives would have written. They would have 


dwelt upon her virtues, and no doubt she had many, 
but to her the important thing was her belief in ““God’s 
equal love to every human being.” 

Mrs. van Schaick says she never gets tired of 
wandering in that cemetery. But Dr. van Schaick 
does, and he stayed in the car, working on a book re- 
view he was writing for the Leader. He got impatient 
at last, and came after us, or we might have lingered 
till dark. 

Of course we went into the Little White Church 
in the Hollow to see the new carpet. It is very hand- 
some, of the same rich color as the hangings, and the 
slate-colored floor makes an effective background for 
it. The work of restoration has been carried out with 
such good taste, in such perfect harmony with the 
simple dignity of the old building, that the result is a 
little gem which must give great pride and pleasure 
to the people of the hollow, who have worked so hard 
and given so generously for it. (I don’t dare say 
what I think of the part Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick 
have played in this community enterprise. I might 
never get invited to Joseph’s View again, and that 
would be a bitter blow.) 

I have often wondered if the man who built the 
house now called Joseph’s View put it in that par- 
ticular spot because of the view. Probably not. A 
sufficient reason would be that it is the only place for 
a long distance along that road where there is enough 
level ground to build a house. There is hardly enough 
there. The house clings precariously to the edge of 
the hill, and one who fell over the railing on the back 
porch would go a long way before he stopped, unless 
he brought up against a fence. If the first owner did 
not think about the beauty of the situation, at least 
he did not put the barn between the house and the 
view, as so many farmers have done. But very 
likely the reason he didn’t was because he couldn’t. 

I wonder what he would think if he could see the 
place now, with all its conveniences. I don’t suppose 
they had screens at doors and windows in those days, 
and I wonder how they got along with the wasps, 
which were probably as pervasive and as persistent as 
they are today. 

I wonder what the kitchen was like where the 
farmer’s wife did her work. She would have thought 
herself in paradise with an electric stove and refrig- 
erator, and running water, hot and cold, in a white 
sink. I hope she had a window which looked out 
on the valley and the hills, and that the view rested 
her, as it rests us. 


HILL HOUSE 
The spirit of the hills shall bless 
This home of ours; 
The elves of pond and stream shall dress 
Our fields with flowers; 
The Muses shall not hurry past, 
But harbor near 
Where Peace abides, and Hope shall cast 
Her anchor here; 
Young Pan shall make our woodland blithe 
With nymph and faun, 
And Time shall only use his scythe 
To mow our lawn. 
Arthur Guiterman, 
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One Hundred Years in Lowell 


TH a full attendance of members, former 
members and friends, Grace Universalist 
Church, Lowell, in the week of September 
27, celebrated the centennial of its or- 


eo 


SPs] 
ganization. 

Dean McCollester of Tufts College, Dean Skin- 
ner and Dr. Herbert E. Benton, former pastors, Mr. 
Henry H. Harris, principal of Lowell High chool, the 
mayor of Lowell, and the editor of The Christian 
Leader were among those who assisted in the various 
meetings. Music worthy of the important occasion 
was furnished by the Masonic choir and the talented 
choir of the church. 

The Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor of Grace Church, 
was toasted, feted, cheered, praised, throughout. 
Mr. Smith is an Englishman. His schooling abroad 
was in King Edward School and the Birmingham 
School of Technology. He specialized in chemistry 
and pharmacy. He completed his theological work at 
Tufts in 1918, but was ordained in 1917. Tufts later 
gave him the degree of Master of Arts. He has been 
minister in Lowell since June, 1928. 

The centennial celebration began Sunday morn- 
ing, September 27. Dean Clarence R. Skinner, who left 
Grace Church to join the faculty of the theological 
school at Tufts, preached the sermon. 

Of this service the Lowell Courier-Citizen says: 


_ Mr. Smith conducted the devotional service, which 
included rededication of the church members to belief 
in a universal God and the universal religion. There 
were trumpet solos and music by an augmented choir. 
The pulpit was beautifully decorated with a profusion 
of flowers by members of the church in memory of de- 
ceased relatives and friends. The trumpet soloist was 
Raymond C. Greeley, and Mr. Kimball was the organist. 

In opening his sermon, Dr. Skinner declared that 
the Grace Church, while officially one hundred years old, 
is in reality more than 3,000 years old. He said that 
everything we say and do is at least 3,000 years old, and 
that we live upon the shoulders of the great who lived 
in countless past generations. 

Dr. Skinner traced the development of Universal- 
ism, declaring that to make up the whole there are three 
specific stages. The first stage, he said, was that through 
which the church founders passed one hundred years 
ago. They had the courage to face and subdue the 
theology of fear. Prior to that time, he said, all re- 
ligious men lived in fear of a wrathful God. Living 
under a shadow of fear, he said, their minds and their 
views were necessarily distorted. That theology the 
forefathers of Universalism protested, and in a great 
measure were successful, because today, in this part 
of the world at least, the theology of fear no longer 
exists. The Universalists and Unitarians, he said, bore 
the brunt of the burden in this great fight, and as a re- 
sult men dare to be happy and dare to have faith in the 
world as a whole. The philosophy of Universalism, he 
said, teaching that there is but one God, interested in 
all men, has been and is important to all humanity. 

The second stage of Universalism, he said, is the 
realization that the salvation of men must be started 
and, to as great an extent as possible, completed here 
on earth. It is a battle to abolish ignorance and vice; 
to destroy slums and to build schools and character and 
hasten the growth of man’s mind and character. It is 


through the second stage that Universalists are now 
passing, he said, and during the next 100 years it will 
be their duty to bring this second stage into its com- 
plete being. 

The third stage of Universalism lies in the future, 
Dr. Skinner said, and it means the enlarging of the bor- 
der lines of all human life and conscience. “It means 
getting away from narrow partisanship, sects and bit- 
terness,”’ he said, “‘and becoming truly and literally in- 
finite. It means the end of class consciousness. It 
won’t be accomplished in one hundred years or even in 
1,000, but it is the goal at which we must aim.” 

Following the service, Dr. Skinner met the mem- 
bers of the congregation as they were leaving the church. 


An even larger crowd gathered Sunday night, as 
all the churches in the Highland District united in 
the service. 

Again we are indebted to the Courier-Citizen for 
a picture of this great meeting: 


Dean McCollester began by saying that there is 
altogether too much pessimism in the world today, 
and that this pessimism, which is contagious, has spread 
in such a way that all classes and all peoples are more or 
less affected by it. The speaker maintained that if 
more people would get over this state of mind and be- 
lieve more in true Christian principles, as were mani- 
fested by Jesus Christ, things in general would not be 
in the perplexing state in which we now find them. Dr. 
McCollester said that, despite this great pessimism, there 
are more people working for a better education and for 
commercial success than at any other time in the history 
of the world. He cited the fact that since the Great 
War many hundreds of organizations have sprung up all 
over the world in an effort to promote world peace. 

He cited the fact that more people are seeking out 
the better and more lasting things of life, and asserted 
that ‘‘all of those things cannot continue to go on with- 
out some good effect from it all.’”” He also maintained 
that this expected ‘‘good effect’’ will eventually direct 
and counterbalance the more selfish methods prevalent 
at various times, and especially during the last few years. 
In closing his remarks Dr. McCollester declared that of 
all the words in the English language he believed the 
greatest to be ‘‘friend.’”’ He declared that if the one 
true meaning of the word “‘friend’’ were lived up to by 
all the people our little and great difficulties would 
disappear as if by magic, and we should come upon a 
world that would be filled with sunshine and ample 
prosperity, which would be in keeping with the exist- 
ence for which we were intended. 

The pastors of the various Highlands churches 
who attended the service and participated in it were: 
The Rey. Douglas Robbins, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church, the Rev. John Sargent, pastor of the High- 
land Congregational Church, the Rev. Alexander Hen- 
derson, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, the Rev. 
George E. Crouse, pastor of the Chelmsford Street 
Baptist Church, the Rey. Ralph George, pastor of the 
Highland M. E. Church, the Rev. Hugh Penney, pastor 
of the Eliot Union Church, and Rabbi Joseph Warren of 
Temple Beth-el. 


Ralph A. Johnson, superintendent, led in an in- 
spring service of the Sunday school. 

_ On Monday, September 28, the Centennial An- 
niversary banquet was held in the parish house. 
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It was served by a competent caterer and 147 people 
sat down. 

Hon. Edward Fisher made a fine toastmaster, 
and Henry H. Harris, principal of the Lowell High 
School, gave the history, which we shall publish 
later. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia, who 
left Grace Church to go to the Church of the Messiah, 
was given a warm welcome. He made a perfect 
after-dinner speech, witty, moving, eloquent. He got 
over vital truths of Universalism in the wake of a 
story that woke everybody up. 

The mayor of Lowell, Hon. Dewey G. Archam- 


bault, paid a noble tribute to religion and got a warm 
hand. 

Ministers of several other churches made brief, 
effective speeches, and all voiced respect and love for 
the Rev. Isaac Smith and Mrs. Smith. Those who 
spoke were the Rev. Ambrose Bailey of the First 
Baptist Church, and the Rev. Appleton Grannis of 
St. Ann’s Episcopal Church. The toastmaster, too, 
paid a fine tribute to his pastor. 

On Friday, October 2, the church school held a 
special celebration, and on Sunday, October 4, there 
was a reunion of the Y. P. C. U. 


di Vise 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Atrocities in Spain 
MIT ROCITY stories from Spain continue to fill 
the reactionary press of most countries. 
The Glasgow Forward, in a lead article, has 
undertaken to analyze some of those spread 
by the Rothermere papers in England. 

On Monday, August 24, a Mrs. Pollard of the 
Greenways, Hendon, reported that she had just 
returned from Barcelona, where a young girl Com- 
munist had stuck a steel hatpin into the eyes of a 
dying priest. Examination at Hendon disclosed that 
there was no house called Greenways; there is a 
Greenway Street, but no one of the name Pollard 
lived there. 

On Wednesday, August 26, the Daily Mail carried 
part of a photograph showing a Spanish woman sol- 
dier dancing. The caption under the picture asked: 
“Is it celebration of yet another outrage against 
Christianity?”’ The same day the Manchester Guardian 
published the full picture and indicated that it was a 
scene of a social hour at camp. 

Rothermere also sent telegrams to all Catholic 
priests in England asking for commendation of his 
anti-Red campaign. The fairness with which the re- 
plies were handled may be seen from the story of an 
English priest. He had been asked for twenty words 
on the slogan, ‘Patriotism is the truest Interna- 
tionalism.”’ Since his reply did not please the Daily 
Mail, twelve words were selected from it in such a way 
as to make his reply meaningless. 

Day after day atrocity stories are published, 
telling of eight monks’ heads hanging from railings 
at Jaen, stripped nuns burned with petrol poured 
over them (the witness saw only the ashes!) the tor- 
turing of twenty-eight nuns by a ‘“‘Red beauty queen,” 
who was killed by the Moors, but before she died, she 
“shook her clenched fist and shouted her favorite 
Marxist slogan: ‘Children—no! Husbands—yes!’”’ 

No doubt there have been killings and outrages, 
but it is sobering to read the words of the Manchester 
Guardian correspondent from Malaga, from which 
some of the worst atrocities have been reported. He 
declares: 


I would like to say that reports published in the 
English papers of nuns led about naked in the streets 
of Malaga are the purest invention; on the contrary, 
they were taken either to the Town Hall for safety or 
to their own houses, and were treated with perfect re- 


spect throughout, Sisters of Charity still go about 
the streets in their uniforms. 


Once More—How Much Is a Billion? 


A billion dollars for war appropriations was the 
record of the last Congress. How much is a billion? 
An insurance magazine recently asked that question 
in another connection, and it made this calculation: 


If a young man were set to work on his twenty- 
first birthday counting a stack of silver dollars, and if 
he counted at the rate of ninety a minute, worked ten 
hours a day, 300 days a year (Sundays and holidays ex- 
cluded), he would be almost eighty-three years old 
when he finished counting his first billion. It sounds 
preposterous, but here is the way it works: $90 x 60 is 
$5,400 each hour; $5,400 x 10 is $54,000 a day; $54,000 
x 300 is $16,200,000 a year; 61.72 years would be re- 
quired to reach the billion mark, so that the 21-year 


old counter would be 82.72 years old when completing 
the task. 


The same journal makes another interesting cal- 
culation: 


If you had to distribute a billion dollars in one dollar 
gold pieces to the needy passing your door, and you 
were to hand out 100 gold dollars each minute, twenty- 
four hours each day, it would take fifteen years, five 
months, five days, twelve hours, and five minutes to 
complete the job without stopping for lunch or sleep, 
and you would have handled 3,900,000 pounds of gold, 
and would have required the use of 1950 teams each 
hauling 2,000 pounds of gold to have met your demands. 
If the persons receiving the gold had been formed three 
feet apart in a line, it would have reached twenty-two 
times around the earth and two-thirds of a another 
round. 


American People’s Peace Conference 


A few days before the Pan American Peace Con- 
ference meeting in Buenos Aires, which will include 
most American republics, there will be held an Ameri- 
can People’s Peace Conference, organized by the 
leaders of thought and action in Argentina and other 
Latin American republics. Since Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt has heartily endorsed the movement, the 
United States, too, may be represented. 

The organizers of this Conference are desirous 
that the voice of the people shall be heard and weighed 
alongside that of the lobbyists of the arms industry. 
Cultural, social, labor, and religious organizations 
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are being marshaled in support of the following three- 
point program: 

1. End of the armament race. No American war 
is immediately threatening and the arms race involves 
enormous waste. 

2. Gradual establiskment of free trade. 
a fertile cause of war. 

3. Free circulaticn of men and ideas. Liberty, 
good-will, mutual understanding, free cultural inter- 
course, and democratic control are another defense 
against war. 

In Argentina, the People’s Conference has the 
support of more than a hundred social and cultural 
societies; in Uruguay, thirty organizations are par- 
ticipating; other countries are organizing. The amount 
of support for these proposals in the United States is 
a matter of great interest. 


If War Should Come 

Christendom, a journal of Christian sociology, 
held its annual conference recently, and among the 
subjects discussed was the question: “If war comes— 
what is the duty of the Church?” The problem was 
viewed from that of the Church as a whole, not merely 
from the standpoint of the individual Christian. 

Preparations were urged so that the Church 
might stand as a unit at the time of crisis. It was 
held, further, that the Church must resolutely pass 
judgment on the war in quection and that it must 
definitely oppose any war which it pronounces un- 
justifiable. Any future world war is certain to have 
enormous influence on the Church, and the Church 


Our Church 


Augustus 


Tariffs are 


URING the next few days we are to consider 
@| together the subject, “Our Churches, Today 
B) and Tomorrow.” It has occurred to me that 
our attempt to peer into the future might be 
more effective if we paused for a brief moment to take 
a look at the past. I do it all the more readily because 
of the mistaken notion that for a generation or more 
we, as a denomination, have been standing still and 
marking time. I can think of no more complete refu- 
tation than to point to the progress which has been 
made during the forty years of my ministry. 

We acknowledge the progress which has been 
made in the fields of science and invention, of politics 
and of economics. What of the church, and especially 
of our liberal churches? It is often assumed that re- 
ligion is the one thing that has remained stationary 
in a world in which everything else is subject to change. 
On the contrary, it has never been the same among 
different peoples nor among the same people at 
different periods of their history. No institution can 
keep pace with its more progressive members, but it is 
the very nature of an institution to follow in the train 
of its pioneers and consolidate the ground which they 
have won. The Holy Church may be praying yet, but 
it has not been a thousand years the same. 


AN 
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*This article is part of the opening address before the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Institute, recently held in Greenfield, Mass. 


ought to be prepared. Finally, there was a demand 
for the recognition of the essential newness of the 
present world situation and for new energy of thought 
and action on the part of the Church to meet it. 


Towards Better Race Relations 


The New York Post recently issued an order to 
its news room that hereafter “color or race shall not 
be used in describing anyone connected with a crime 
unless color or race is an essential part of the 
story?” 

In a recent story the Post affixed an eight-column 
headline to a story from Chicago dealing with the 
murder of a white girl which read: ‘‘Negro Gambler 
Surrenders in Chicago Woman’s Murder.” The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People protested this headline, because it helped to 
spread the idea that the Negro as a race is more 
criminal than other races. Such headlines are ob- 
jectionable also because many Negroes accused or sus- 
pected of crime are not guilty. 

The Post is a liberal paper and its editor, Harry 
T. Saylor, immediately agreed to the contention of the 
N. A. A. C. P. In his letter to the news room he 
used the following illustration of fair treatment of 
crime news and the mention of race and color: “‘If 
Negroes and whites, working on the same job, engaged 
in a fight because of a quarrel due to race, then the fact 
should be brought out in the story. However, if 
they engage in a fight due to disagreement on the 
kind of tools they are to use or because of a political 
argument, leave race out of the story.” 


Does Move’ 


P. Reccord 


When I entered the ministry, forty years ago, our 
churches were largely adult institutions. Here and 
there one found so-called young people’s societies, but 
there was no unity of purpose and the members were 
not always young. In May, 1896, there was formed a. 
national organization of young people’s societies for 
the purpose of fostering the religious life of our young 
people and bringing them into closer relations with 
one another. This was the humble beginning of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, with chapters in 
almost every church and a record of achievement of 
which any group of young people may well be 
proud. 

Then our churches were conspicuous for the lack 
of organized man power. Our women had been organ- 
ized since 1890, but there was no corresponding organi- 
zation for men. In 1919 a group of Unitarian laymen 
determined to remedy this situation. They called a 
delegate meeting which resulted in the formation of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, which now boasts more 
than 200 chapters and more than 6,000 members. It. 
has not yet succeeded in rivaling the Women’s Alliance 
in numbers or efficiency, but it is harnessing the man- 
power of our churches and rendering valuable service 
to their respective churches and to the denomination. 

Another change, which has not been peculiar to: 
our churches but which has found them peculiarly 
responsive to the need, is in the increasing social 
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emphasis in religion. Church members once thought 
and some still think that the work of the church is 
primarily with individuals. Change individuals, create 
in them a clean heart and renew in them a right spirit, 
and they in turn will change society. The Oxford 
Group movement is proceeding on this assumption 
today. During these years, however, we have learned 
that we must concern ourselves with institutions as 
well as with individuals. One needs to be socialized and 
Christianized as much as the other. There is no social 
problem which involves human values which is not the 
concern of the church and of church people. We must 
not only change individuals, but we must change so- 
ciety so that these changed individuals may have a 
congenial environment in which to function. 

Another change, scarcely less important, has been 
in our attitude toward religious education. We now 
realize that this is not something apart by itself. As 
Dr. L. P. Jacks has said, it is the apex of the pyramid, 
without which any system of education must remain 
incomplete. As I look back over the years I note con- 
stant improvement in the selection of material and the 
methods employed, in the training of teachers, and in 
the place which the school occupies in the life of the 
church. In but one particular has the change been for 
the worse, in the degree of parental interest and re- 
sponsibility. Then fathers and mothers not only sent 
their children, but went themselves, and the adult 


Bible class was often an effectual tie keeping children 
who thought that they were outgrowing the school. 
Today, only too often, parents refrain from visiting 
the school and acquiesce in and even encourage ab- 
sence on the part of the children. In the words of 
Ernest Renan: “Our children have been brought up 
under the influence and in the shadow of Christianity. 
How will it be with our grandchildren if they inherit 
only the shadow of a shadow, and that very dim?” 

These are but a few of the changes which I have 
witnessed during these forty years. There have been 
others. I might mention the application of the scien- 
tific spirit to religion, the liberalizing of the evangelical 
churches, the rise of humanism and the impetus given 
to our international relations, but these have affected 
other churches as well as our own. May I say in closing 
that all these benefits have come to us through no effort 
of our own? They are a part of our liberal heritage. 
They were made possible by the effort of men and 
women like ourselves, with no greater resourees, with 
no better facilities, but possessing one thing that is not 
always characteristic of their descendants, an undying 
devotion to the church and a willingness to make some 
appreciable sacrifice on its behalf. If we would pass on 
to posterity unstained and undiminished the heritage 
of liberal religion which they made possible for us, we 
must prove ourselves worthy sons and daughters of the 
men and women who have gone before. 


Music and Religion 


John Clarence Petrie 


=RQ)N the words of the Bible story, ““David took the 
2 harp, and played with his hand; and the evil 
spirit departed from Saul; and Saul was re- 
freshed, and was well.” 

The most loved and most used of all the Old 
Testament books is not history, nor prophecy, but a 
book of songs, the Book of Psalms, which were not 
read as they are today in so many churches, but were 
sung by great choirs to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments. When the new faith sprang up following 
the death of the gentle Nazarene, it had no temples, 
no accoutrements for elaborate worship, but it had 
music. Said St. Paul, “‘be filled with the spirit, con- 
verse with one another in the music of psalms, in 
hymns, and in songs of the spiritual life, praise the 
Lord heartily with words and music, and render thanks 
to God the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
at all times and for all things.” 

As the new church grew, its love for the psalms 
continued. An order of divine service took form in 
which the entire 150 psalms were sung through each 
week by priests and monks; and a great number of 
hymns were composed, some of which we modern 
Protestants sing in English translations, such as 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” “‘“O Mother dear, Jerusalem,” 
and ‘Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee.’ When the 
Reformation came it may be said that it sang its way 
into the hearts of the people, particularly in Germany, 
which gave us the magnificent chorals such as, “A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God,” the immortal work of 
Martin Luther. As music developed and became more 
complicated the church of the earliest days changed 


from the simple plainsong melodies, usually called the 
Gregorian chant, to part music. The great masters of 
music have all contributed to the worship of the 
church works of art which belong to no one denomi- 
nation. Thus it is that Protestants as well as Catholies 
enjoy the Beethoven Mass in C; while the works of the 
Protestant composers, Bach and Handel, are played 
and sung in Catholic as well as in Protestant churches. 
Protestants sing ‘Faith of Our Fathers,’’ which was 
written by a Catholic priest, just as I have heard 
Catholies singing, “Nearer my God to Thee,’ which 
was written by a Unitarian. 

It is true that at times there have been movements 
in Christian history against church music. At one time 
the Capuchins forbade the singing of high masses by 
their priests. Some of us may have had contact in our 
lives with churches which forbade the singing of any 
music except the psalms. There is a church in Mem- 
phis which forbids instrumental music. Once in the 
later Middle Ages church music was so worldly that a 
Pope threatened to ban it. Only a quarter of a century 
ago Pius Tenth forbade the presence of women in 
church choirs, and tried to exclude all but the ancient 
plainsong and the simplest of harmonized music for 
male voices. In our Protestant churches today there 
is a revolt taking place very quietly against the cheap, 
almost jazzy, music that has been fostered in America. 
by revivalists. As each church continues to issue new 
hymn books the hymns are better and better. There is 
a marked return to Bach, the German chorals, the 
French and English folk songs, and the more dignified 
of the hymns of the English tradition. Unfortunately 
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the complete divorce between religion and education 
in America, to say nothing of the suspicion with which 
school boards view anything cultural, our young people 
are not taught proper standards in music appreciation. 
But a change is coming here. The radio is introducing 
good music both secular and sacred. A race of children 
who listen during holy week to the Bach Passion music 
and at Christmas to Handel is not likely to remain 
forever wedded to ‘‘Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are,” and ‘Bringing in the Sheaves.”’ 

In the true line of the church’s tradition music, 
like art and literature and science, is not to be eschewed 
as worldly but to be used as the gift of God. We have 
fortunately pretty much escaped from the rule of a 
type of Puritanism that thought ugliness was a virtue 
and human enjoyment a sin. 

But church music should not be the cultivation 
of the pretty-pretty any more than church architec- 
ture. An altar is not a decoration, although it should 
be beautiful. It isa symbol of the beauty of God, of the 
beauty of the good life, of the beauty of purity, of the 
beauty of love, of the beauty of self sacrifice, of the 
beauty of integrity, of the beauty of the soul when 
unmarred by sin. An altar in a church means that it is 
a church and not a meetinghouse; that it is a house of 
prayer where souls may meditate in silence and com- 
mune with the Father who seeth in secret. And so, too, 
of the music of the church. It should express all the 
moods of religion; quiet meditation; the trembling 
surrender of love; the solemn moment of death; the 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh; sorro wfor sin, 
and gratitude for redemption. Church music that 
does not help us lift our hearts to God fails of its 
purpose. 

This means deep understanding by those who 
have charge of the music of the church not only of 
music, but of religion as well. Singing that distracts 
from the message to the person of the singer is not 
suitable for a church. Here is one of the most difficult 
adjustments the minister, organist,.choir master, and 
choir have to make. The standards of the concert 
stage, the radio, and opera so easily creep into the 
church. Hurt feelings are often involved when the 
minister insists the church music shall be simple, dig- 
nified, and religious; but he fails in his duty if he does 
not strive for this high ideal, fall short though he must. 
It is a test of the loyalty and faith of all concerned. 


You who sing in the church, or in the choir, you who 
direct the music, you who play, you are all playing a 
part in the church’s work. You are exercising the 
priesthood of the laity. You are a great means of 
advancing the cause of Christ in the world. 

There are still many more aspects of the relation 
of music to religion; I cannot do more than barely 
touch upon one or two more. I may mention the 
Pythagoreans, a school of philosophers which began 
in Southern Italy in the sixth century before Christ, 
who developed religion and philosophy from two disci- 
plines alone, music and numbers, for, as most of you 
know, there is a close relationship between music and 
mathematics. Thus it was that these men, even though 
they did carry their pursuit of numbers to the absurd 
extreme of the superstition known as numerology, 
nevertheless arrived at a noble conception of God, and 
by their study of astronomy guessed at something 
similar to the later theory of Copernicus. The poet, 
Alfred Noyes, in his, ““Watchers of the Sky,’ repre- 
sents William Herschel, who was both astronomer and 
musician, lost in meditation while waiting to conduct 
his orchestra. 

Oh, holy night, deep night of stars, whose peace 
Descends upon the troubled mind like dew, 
Healing it with the sense of that pure reign 

Of constant law, enduring through all change; 
Shall I not, one day, after faithful years, 

Find that thy heavens are built on music too, 
And hear once more above thy throbbing worlds 
The voice of all compassion, “‘Comfort ye’”’— 
Yes,—‘‘Comfort ye, my people,” saith your God? 


Of course, the heavens are built on music! Had 
there been great orchestras in St. Paul’s time, instead 
of his comparison of the church to a body he might 
possibly have compared it to a vast symphony in 
which each instrument does its part, unimportant 
perhaps to the unskilled observer, but in the eye of the 
Great Conductor very necessary. Music symbolizes 
the whole universe of God, in which there are law, 
order, harmony, the need for strong discipline, and the 
total result of which are beauty to feed the soul, and a 
scientific order to feed the mind. And of course the 
music we can hear and understand is but the faintest 
echo of that transcendent harmony which is in God. 
And when we reach what men eall the end we shall see 
that it was not the end at all but only a prelude. 


Man’s Expanding Faith 


Duncan Howlett 


Tey | HE earliest printed reference to Harvard 
ro}, College now extant is a letter written in 
#| Boston, September, 1642, and published in 
a4) london the following year under the title, 
“New England’s First Fruits.’ It opens with these 
words: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, 
and we had builded our houses, provided convenient 
places for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment; one of the next things we longed for and looked 
after, was to advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 


As we contemplate the pious purposes, and the 
deep-seated Christian faith, which gave Harvard 
College birth, it must sometimes seem that only the 
slender thread of history can identify the great uni- 
versity of today with those simple beginnings of three 
hundred years ago. Skepticism, agnosticism, and 
atheism everywhere replace the faith of our fathers, 
now long since dead. Relentless pursuit of the goal 
“Veritas” has resulted in so much that is subversive 


of religion, Harvard, it seems, not merely has failed to | 
keep the faith of its founders, but has actually de- — 
stroyed everything it was created to preserve. For the 
church, forced to reinterpret most of its time-honored | 


| 
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dogmas, or yield them up entirely, now groans under a 
doctrine which satisfies no one, while its life blood 
drains off into the enervating channels of apathy. 

On the other hand, there seems to have been no 
corresponding change in man’s underlying religious 
nature. Our routine acting and thinking continue to be 
motivated by forces essentially religious in character. 
We have come to believe that religion is broader in 
scope and deeper in meaning than the observance of 
any particular set of ecclesiastical practices. We feel, 
for example, that, whatever the effect on our ecclesi- 
astical institutions may have been, Harvard has never 
been far from the ideals animating its founders: that 
the steadfast adherence of the administrators and 
teachers of this university to the goal ‘‘Veritas’” has 
quite as much of the religious about it as the more 
familiar formalized observances. The church must 
completely and unqualifiedly recognize the achieve- 
ments of science in the realm of what we are pleased 
to call fact, and the achievements of critical philosophy 
in the realm of things less tangible. The modern lay- 
man has long since done so, and he cannot respect an 
institution which still seeks to compromise, allegorize 
and interpret outmoded doctrines. No matter how 
many cherished doctrines may thus be lost, we must 
recognize that, in the search for truth, man has as yet 
found nothing so fruitful as his own critical faculties. 

By this standard, he checks every proposition, 
whether presented to him by speculation, intuition, 
poetic insight, or mystical experience. By this stand- 
ard, he subjects to rigid critical examination even 
revelations purporting to come from a divine source. 
And by this standard, no statement, regardless of 
authority, can ever be more than a hypothesis, until 
it is verified by critical observation. 

The church must not fail to realize that it does 
not surrender the whole religious cause to science, by 
conceding the uncertain character of dogmatic belief. 
Beliefs, and the practices symbolizing them, are but 
the stratified result of religious activity in the past, and 
present religion in its static aspect only. Beliefs may 
give rise to religious activity, but they are not the only 
source of our religious impulses. The cause of religion 
would not be weakened by conceding the limitations 
of human knowledge. No part of the field belonging 
essentially to religion would thus be lost. Rather, in 
taking such a step, we shall strip off the encrustation 
of traditionalism from religion, and set its inner spirit 
free once more. 

And it is not humanism which is revealed when all 
the theological encumbrances are cleared away. Hu- 
manism fixes man’s attention upon himself; true 
religion has always pointed in the opposite direction. 
Humanism lays great emphasis upon man’s behavior, 
true religion lays equal emphasis on man’s behavior, 
but always presents it against a cosmic background. 
Humanism never seems quite able to attain the stature 
of a religion. At most it becomes a sort of emotional 
social ethics. By making man its sole concern, by 
choosing so small and self-centered a point of reference, 
the humanist seems to have left out the very core of 
religion itself. ’ 

Conceding the relative unimportance of the static 
aspect of religion, it devolves upon the church to 
preach the dynamic aspect of religion. Religion in its 


dynamic aspect is described better with verbs than 
nouns. It is characterized by yearning, by striving, 
and by aspiring. To yearn is to experience the lack 
of something, often nameless, and reach out toward it. 
Yearning includes both the experience of the mystic 
and our own small resolutions to do better. 

Yearning, in turn, gives rise to striving, and this 
factor removes the dynamic aspect of religion from the 


‘realm of mysticism, and makes it effective in our ordi- 


nary daily living. Striving after the things for which 
we yearn carries us out of the realm of contemplation, 
and gives our religious impulses concrete embodi- 
ment. 

Aspiring includes some elements of both yearning 
and striving, but also very much more. It begins where 
yearning and striving leave off, and carries with it the 
conviction of success. No amount of adversity can 
down the aspiration of the human soul. 

Now if religion be essentially dynamic, essentially 
a process, it must move, must have a direction in 
which it moves, and consequently must have a goal. 
But what is the thing we yearn for and strive after? 
What is it that we, today, really aspire to attain? 
Because this goal is still evolving in the minds of men, 
there is no one word adequate to describe it, except, 
perhaps, the ‘‘unrealized,” or the ‘‘unknown.” 

Just outside this mundane sphere, which we can 
see and feel, there lies all about us the realm of things 
yet unconceived, shrouded in mystery. It is not 
limited merely to knowledge unattained, but includes, 
ss well, goodness unimagined, and beauty still un- 
caught. Every day our scientists and philosophers, 
our poets, musicians and prophets, penetrate a little 
farther into it, like searchlights dissolving the darkness. 
Yet with each step they take, newer and vaster realms 
open before them, and they see not less, but more and 
yet more, still to be sought after. 

We know there is beauty such as the eye hath not 
seen, nor the ear heard, for the story of man’s expand- 
ing soul is the history of his striving for and attaining 
yet newer forms of beauty. And so we know also that 
there are higher and yet nobler kinds of goodness than 
man’s vision has ever encompassed. I say we know 
these things. To be sure we only know them with a 
faith born of constant experience, but this is the faith 
of the scientist as well as the religionist, and at this 
point the two come together. Man has ever been 
conscious of the unseen and the unknown all about him, 
and, within the confines of his own powers at the time, 
has sought to come in contact with it and adjust him- 
self to it. This has always been his religion: the con- 
sciousness of a profound and abiding mystery lying 
just back of every fact of experience; the reaching out 
toward an eternity in respect of which our own lives 
may have some significance—toward an infinity in 
relation to which our own being and the being of things 
about us may be possessed of reality; the will to under- 
stand and relate ourselves to the totality of things. 

The ultimate point of reference, the goal of the 
religious process, has been, and must continue to be, 
God. Not Yahweh, the god of Israel, not the Trinity, 
god of the church fathers, but God the symbol, the 
personification, of all that man holds highest and best, 
and of the mystery with which his waking conscious- 
ness is confronted. What higher, more exalted, con- 
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ception of deity can there be than the great mystery 
just back of every fact of experience, toward which the 
whole religious process moves? Or, turning the matter 
round the other way, what term could we apply to the 
Great Unknown, which would describe our relation 
to it half so well as the traditional concept ““God’’? 


The task of the church is to preach a religion of 
this character, openly, fearlessly, and without com- 
promise, to embody it in forms of worship suitable to 
its newly clarified position, and so doing it should find 
those who hold the cause of religion dear flocking back 
to its doors, and filling its halls once more. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, October 11 
The first necessity for every-day living in terms of our 
beautiful faith is the right mental attitude. Say, “It can be 
done.” 
Study John 16 : 33. 


Cheer is the quality that takes a positive position of author- 
ity. Christianity means good cheer. Its activity overcomes all 
discordant conditions. It has already been fully demonstrated 
in the life of Jesus Christ. Any real practice of our faith enables 
us to take the right attitude toward life. It is dominion. It is 
release from morbid, indifferent self-centeredness. It is un- 
fortunate that Jesus has been called “‘the Man of Sorrows,” 
‘when he reflected good cheer wherever he went. Jesus was 
brimming over with radiant love, peace and supremacy. He 
looked through discord and disease and saw the perfection of 
God and brought it forth into visibility. He recognized no 
bondage—not even the sealed tomb! 


Prayer: O God, give me the attitude of unaltered purpose. 
Clothe me wholly round with thoughts of strength and purpose. 
May I not waver, but go steadily to the high calling of God in 
Jesus Christ. Charge me with the stewardship of a mind that 
is fixed on Thee. Amen. 


Monday, October 12 


The Power of Words. 
your enemy. 


Study Isaiah 55 : 11. 


“By thy words thou shalt be justified and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.”’ The word “‘word”’’ is a great word in 
the Bible. In the mystical understanding of the coming of life 
and truth into expression, Creative Power is always symbolized 
by the Word. Our universe is the “word” of God made manifest. 
As it is with the universal so it is with the particular. That 
which is true of the word of God is true for the word of man; 
for man is a microcosm—an epitome of the universal, the expres- 
sion of God. The creative power of the word in the universal 
finds its correspondent in the creative power of man’s word. 
All words are messengers of the creative power within. There is 
no fatalism about it. It is all law—the law of nature and of life. 
What shall we do? 


Make your words your ally, not 


Prayer: Dear Father, this day I have a new consciousness 
of the power of my words. I pray that no words may go forth 
from my lips but words of construction, encouragement and love. 
From God’s speaking was I created, and I resolve that in all my 
words the Eternal may be revealed. I speak it now in order that 
I may reveal to myself and all others that life is beauty, richness, 
love and perfection forevermore. Amen. 


Tuesday, October 13 
Words have creative power. What do my words create? 


My words shall not return unto me void; but shall accom- 
plish that whereunto I send them. Isaiah 55 : 11. 


Know that your word is power. How can happiness and 
joy flood the soul when we fill the hours with constant talk of 
morbid happenings, of evil and disaster? As we sow, so must 
we reap. “Our words bring back to us that which we freighted 
them with when we sent them out. Recognize the potency in- 
volved in that which you express. If circumstances and condi- 


tions are not to your liking, try molding them anew by daily 
speaking the constructive word. There are words of health and 
words of sickness, words of prosperity and words of lack and 
want, words of sorrow and words of gloom. The choice is yours 
—and as you choose so will be your experience and life.”’ 


Meditation: My word must take form in a perfect way. 
In my word is power and potentiality. Resulting from my word 
is accomplishment. The Law, which is vested in my word and 
which is creative in my word, seeks out and rounds out and ful- 
fills all the avenues and channels of the present moment. 


Wednesday, October 14 
What is ‘‘Christ consciousness?” 
Study John 14: 10. 


The consciousness of the indwelling Divine must have been 
one great source of power in the life of Jesus. “Christ con- 
sciousness” is the inner knowing that God is incarnated in all 
His creation, hence in man; that in man He uses His own laws to 
manifest Himself; and since He is freedom itself, man is free to 
use the Incarnation to his own purposes. ‘‘Every man becomes 
a Christ when he knows that he is a manifestation of God, the 
Father, and uses his knowledge to create perfect experience for 
himself to the honer of God.” To attain this realization—this 
“Christ consciousness’—you must put out of your mind and 
memory all suggestion that you are apart from God, and you 
must know that God within you is a Living Presence. Practice 
believing this every day. It is a great undertaking. But if 
we are going to practice our beautiful faith, we must do it. 


Meditation: In the joy of life, in the love of beauty, in the 
praise of the perfect, I make myself one with Thee, O Father. 
Thou hast brimmed my cup with goodness and mercy. Lead 
me into the open vision where the beauty and the richness of 
Thy Loving Presence are ever before me. 


Thursday, October 15 
Berating the world does not bring a better one. 
Study John 17 : 16-26. 


When criticism passes to cynicism it becomes just a bad 
habit. It is a temptation, and there is much of it in the world 
today. We read it in newspapers and books and hear it in con- 
versation. It is considered ‘“‘smart.” But it is the opposite of 
our faith. ‘‘A cynic is one who has allowed the milk of human 
kindness to sour in his breast.” (J. Fort Newton.) Let us keep 
ourselves free from such a bad habit. A sense of selection, a 
natural faculty of choosing the best, is one thing; but when bit- 
terness and the spirit of condemnation enter in, to the detri- 
ment of some person or thing, then do we become critical and 
cynical. When one places himself in harmony with all things 
that contribute to the appreciation of the desirable, any further 
criticism is unnecessary. 


Prayer: My prayer is the effort to cultivate the spirit of 
divine discontent. Make more vivid still those great ideals of 
good which torment me with their loveliness, that, day by day, 
I may be led more and more into the perfect way. Amen. 


Friday, October 16 
The seed of my thought falls into Infinite Consciousness. 
A seed hidden in the heart of an apple is an orchard invisible. 
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Yet, should that seed fall upon a rock, it will become naught. 
(K. G.) 


The seed is ever invisible, the cause is ever secret and hidden, 
but the fruits are visible, and in contour, texture, and richness 
reveal the quality of the seed. First Cause is perfect, the creative 
essence of life, but as man uses this creative essence in his own 
particular way he may appear to produce an imperfect fruit 
which may cause him to think that there may be a possibility of 
an imperfect cause existing. It is only his ignorance which holds 
him in bondage. When the seed of his thought falls upon un- 
fertile rock and comes to naught, the reason is that he wished for 
good, for blessing, but he feared the continuance of evil and dis- 
tress, and he feared more greatly than he wished. 

Keep the desire and the belief secret as the seed is secret, 
and then it will be just as potential as the seed. 


Meditation: I am immersed in an Infinite Creativeness; 
therefore, there is no place where my thought seed is not in- 
stantly creative. The spiritual world of idea and conception is 
everywhere fertile. Into it now I let fall my secret thought; in 
faith and belief I loose it to its natural, inevitable growth. 


Saturday, October 17 


Unless a man keeps alive in his breast the spirit of courage, 
every other virtue is in peril. 


Study John 18 : 28-40. 


This scene is one of the most interesting in all history. The 
characters are Pilate and Jesus. The one is clothed with all the 
trappings of power and place; the other has just a peasant’s 
tunic. The one is supported by imperial Rome; the other is 
supported by no persons. Yet—wonder of wonders—the judge 
is frustrated, the prisoner is serene. The explanation is that 
Jesus had true courage. 

Courage does not just come down out of the sky when we 
need it. It must be cultivated. It isan achievement. It isa 
result of a process of inner development. We must go deeper 
than just will power. True courage is a product of the realization 
of the Universal Fatherhood of God. The use that Jesus made 
of that word ‘‘Father’’ reveals the secret of his serenity, his un- 
defeatable hope, his incredible courage. 


Prayer: Dear Father, in the spirit of Jesus I dedicate my- 
self anew to Thee. May I be led by that spirit into the light of 
things that abide, and have reflected in me something of their 
stillness and power. May I learn how to take hold of hands with 


Thee and in that fellowship find courage. Amen. 
* * * 

WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
MAINE 


Laura McLellan 


The forty-second annual convention of the W. U. M.S. of 
Maine was held in the Universalist church in Waterville, Sep- 
tember 21. 

At 1.30 p. m. Mrs. Florence Vickerson of the Church of the 
Messiah, Portland, conducted a very impressive devotional 
‘service. 

The roll call showed nine Circles represented, with thirty- 
eight members in attendance, sixteen resident ministers, four 
visiting ministers, one National Board officer, nine State Board 
members, and a large number of visitors. 

The reports of the president, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Laura McLellan, and the treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
Morrell, were read and accepted. The substitute auditor, Mrs. 
Edith Phinney, reported that the books of the secretary and 
treasurer balanced and were in good form. 

Among the recommendations adopted were the following: 
That we try to secure Life and Memorial membership; that each 
local Circle be visited, at least once a year, by some member of 
the State or National Board; that two May Meetings be held, as 
was done last May; that the women take home stockings to be 
filled for the Christmas offering to the Clara Barton Camp for 


Diabetic Girls; that the expenses of the State Chairman of the 
Mission Study Department be paid for the week of the Mission- 
ary Institute at Ferry Beach; that Maine start a fund for the 
support of one girl in the Blackmer Home; that the women work 
to raise money to help pay the salary of Mr. Cho in Korea; that 
a vote of thanks be extended to the Waterville people for their 
generous hospitality. 

The following officers were elected: Honorary president, 
Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls, president, Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som, Pittsfield; vice-president, Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, Ray- 
mond; secretary, Mrs. B. D. McLellan, Fairfield; treasurer, 
Mrs. Blanche Morrell, Pittsfield. Elective Members: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wish, Portland, Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Westbrook, Mrs. 
R. F. Johonnot, Auburn. District Superintendents: Augusta, 
Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta; Bangor, Mrs. Blanche 
Morrell, Pittsfield; Lewiston, Mrs. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick; 
Oxford, Mrs. Elizabeth Marble, Norway; Piscataquis, Miss Ida 
Folsom, Dover-Foxcroft; Portland, Mrs. John W. Turner, South 
Portland. 

The Rey. Eleanor Forbes of West Paris conducted a memorial 
service for the following members who had died the past year: 
Mrs. R. A. Kingsbury, Bangor; Mrs. E. N. Collinswood, Port- 
land (Messiah); Mrs. George Goodwin, Mrs. Carrie Neal, and 
Mrs. Edward Nickerson, Portland (Congress Square); Mrs. 
William Kelley, Oakland; Mrs. Mary Witham and Mrs. Fred 
Noyes, Westbrook, 

Mrs. Induk Pak of Korea proved a most interesting speaker, 
and thrilled her audiences with vivid stories of the Korean 
women and their struggles to attain their rights. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was, as usual, enthusiastically received, 
and the report he gave of the work in Korea was most interesting. 
He spoke of the vast opportunities for the Christian faith to be 
spread in the Orient. 

The Friendship Luncheon held Tuesday noon was a great 
success, and it was voted by the society to make this an annual 
event. It not only attracted the attention of the women, but 
many ministers and laymen of the churches attended. While 
the committee served seventy-four, many more tickets could 
have been sold if preparation had been made. ; 

On the whole members and delegates returned home feeling 
that they had a broader view of the meaning of Missions, and 
the need of supporting them, and they are looking for a more 
interesting as well as more profitable year. 


ekg he 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTIONS 
Arthur A. Blair 


In the midst of the glory of the autumn foliage a large num- 
ber of Universalists from all over the Granite State made their 
way to Winchester, a historic spot that means much to the 
people of our faith. In the beautiful little church standing in 
the place where the old one was burned in 1909, where the pro- 
fession of faith was adopted in 1808, the meetings were held, 
beginning with the young people, on Saturday, September 26. 
A good number of young people were present, and discussed 
problems that were vital to them, and enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Winchester young people. The theme of the convention 
was ‘“‘The Attitude of Youth toward the Inevitable Problems 
of the Present Day.” It was well discussed by these young 
people, who have a vision of the future and an ambition to realize 
it. 

On Sunday evening the State Sunday School Convention 
met, with devotions conducted by the Rev. George F. Carl of 
Winchester. The sermon was given by the Rev. Clarence B. 
Etsler of Claremont, who spoke on “‘Is it well with the young 
man?’”?’ On Monday methods were discussed by Miss Susan 
Andrews, the Rev. Douglas Robbins of Lowell, and Mrs. Sarah 
M. Mercer of Nashua. Miss Andrews and Mr. Robbins gave 
fine addresses, which were enjoyable and instructive to the 
church school workers. The following officers were elected: 
President, E. Roy Burke of Claremont; vice-president, Mrs. 
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Sarah Mercer of Nashua; secretary, Mrs. F. G. Morgan of Con- 
cord; treasurer, Mrs. Perley Gode of Manchester; member of 
Executive Board, the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth. 

The State Convention was called to order Monday evening 
by Colonel George E. Danforth, president. Devotions were 
conducted by the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. The Rev. George 
F. Carl of the entertaining church spoke a word of welcome, full 
of feeling and the spirit of sincerity. President Danforth fittingly 
responded. After the appointment of committees the offering 
for the ministers’ pensions was taken. The occasional sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Will E. Roberts of East Lempster, 
on the theme, “‘And he went home by another way.”” Communion 
was observed with the Rev. George F. Carl at the table. 

On Tuesday morning the reports were made by the various 
officers. The report of the treasurer, Robert N. French, com- 
manded much interest and showed the Convention in splendid 
financial condition. Mr. French was commended in one of the 
resolutions for his conspicuous ability in handling the funds of 
the Convention. The Rev. Arthur A. Blair was elected secretary 
pro tem and read the report of the Secretary and Superintendent, 
Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, who on account of physical disability 
was unable to be present. This report was comprehensive, cover- 
ing all phases of his work. One of the significant things he said 
was: “Your minister isn’t to blame for your trouble, he didn’t 
make the depression, nor is he responsible for the state of in- 
differentism of the public mind toward religion. Look for things 
to like in your minister, instead of faults, and you will find that 
he is really a very fine type of man. Look for the fine things in 
your church building instead of its defects. Look at the good 
things you have instead of sighing for the things you haven’t. 
Look for the fine likable people in your church instead of for 
something to criticize. Talk things up, don’t talk them down.” 
A sadness pervaded the convention because the delegates knew 
that this was the last report to be offered by Dr. Bradley. The 
report closed with a personal word of appreciation for the support 
he had received and best wishes for his successor. After the 
reading of the report President Danforth took the floor and 
spoke feelingly of Dr. Bradley and his work, and made the 
motion that a telegram of sincere and cordial greetings be sent 
to our beloved Superintendent, expressing regret at his absence 
and informing him that the Convention by unanimous vote had 
made him Superintendent Emeritus. Greetings from the Pub- 
lishing House were given by the Hon. Arthur H. Britton of 
Concord. 

The first part of the afternoon was taken up with the meet- 
ings of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Association. Mrs. 
Kate Chase of Concord presided. Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor was 
the speaker, and held the close attention of the delegates as she 
spoke of the work of the Mission Circles in Japan and in the 
South. The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Kate Chase, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. Mary D. Randall, 
Woodsville; secretary, Mrs. Arthur Britton, Concord; treasurer, 
Mrs. Florence Fisher, Manchester. 

At 3.30 the State Convention again assembled, and listened 
to reports of session committees. The most important was that 
of the Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations, 
which included the resolutions. Perhaps the most outstanding 
resolution was the one creating a Committee on Religious Edu- 
cation, to be composed of the president of the State Y. P. C. U., 
president of the State Sunday School Association, the State 
Superintendent, and two to be elected by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Convention. The purpose of this committee is 
to develop the present religious educational program of the New 
Hampshire Universalist churches, that we may find increased 
strength and purpose in united effort. A large number of amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws were adopted to meet the 
demands of banks and their attorneys. Greetings of the Con- 
vention were voted to be sent to Miss Sarah Porter and Mrs. 
Ellen D. Rounds, who were unable to be present. The question 
of changing the date of meeting was discussed, but no action 
taken. The following officers were elected: Colonel George E. 
Danforth, president; Hon. Arthur H. Britton, vice-president; 
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the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, secretary; Robert N. French, treasurer; 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall, member of the Executive Committee. 
The Rey. Clarence B. Etsler, Henry A. Stevens, Guy Shorey, 
the Rev. B. F. McIntire and the secretary of the Convention, were 
elected members of the Fellowship Committee. Trustee of the 


Publishing House, the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. Preacher of 


the occasional sermon, the Rev. George F. Carl; alternate, the 
Rev. B. F. McIntire. Place of next Convention, Dover. 

The climax of the Convention was reached at the banquet 
in the evening. Many more than were expected crowded into 
the vestry, where a fine turkey dinner was served. President 
Danforth acted as toastmaster, and as usual interspersed his 
introductory speeches with appropriate stories. He first called 
on Charles Smith, for many years moderator of the Universalist 
church and now moderator of the Federated Church. Mr. Smith 
is a plumber by trade, but he might have been a minister or any 
other kind of public speaker, for he gave very clearly and con- 
cisely some historical facts and emphasized the success of the 
federation. Mrs. Emma Gale, ninety years of age and an old- 
time Universalist, was called upon, and related many experiences 
of the old days when to be a Universalist meant hard work and 
self-denial. The first speaker on the program was the Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, minister of the Unitarian church in 
Keene, who spoke on ‘“‘Some Good Things in Today’s Religious 
Outlook.”” This was one of the finest addresses to which the 
Convention has ever listened, and we feel greatly indebted to 
Mr. Parker for his wisdom and poetic expression and natural 
breadth of vision. The last speaker was Dr. John van Schaick, 
editor of The Christian Leader, who gave us a splendid last word. 
It was a notable gathering, and a fitting end to a great con- 
vention, not great in numbers, although every Universalist 
church but one in the state was represented, but great in spirit 
and wisdom. 

The musical selections must not be overlooked. On Mon- 
day night Mrs. Higginsworth rendered ‘“‘The Holy City.” At 
the banquet Miss Anna Atkins, only fifteen years of age, sang two 
solos, and it seemed to be agreed that she will sometime go far in 
the musical world. Edwin Ralf Dean, composer, rendered 
several selection on the piano which were much enjoyed. 

The Winchester church is a federated church, and Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists were just as interested in enter- 
taining the convention as were the Universalists, and cooperated 
in a very fine way. The minister, Mr. Carl, was everywhere 
present and did his utmost to make the delegates feel at home. 
In fact it was a community affair. For instance, the writer was 
entertained most hospitably in a Catholic family, who are in- 
terested in anything that benefits and uplifts the community, 
and who sometimes go to the Universalist church. This was 
one of the best conventions ever held in our state, and will be 
long remembered by those who were so fortunate as to attend. 


Ss eos 


DRAW YOUR OWN MORAL 

The Wheel, a magazine published by the Studebaker cor- 
poration for its car owners, tells this amusing story, which ought 
to have some application to the missionary situation in the 
church. However, we leave our readers to draw their own moral, 
contenting ourselves with telling the story, as follows: 

Wife: “It’s scandalous to charge us $10 for towing the car 
only three or four miles.” 

Husband: “Never mind, dear, he’s earning it; I’ve got my 
brakes on.’’—The Living Church. 
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A Book for Fathers 


Fathers and Sons. By Edgar B. Castle. 
(University of London Press. Three 
shillings and sixpence.) 


There has fallen into our hands an ex- 
cellent little book dealing with the ado- 
lescent life of boys which happens to have 
been published as long ago as 19381, but is 
none the less worth special mention. The 
author is headmaster of a Friends school 
in England (Leighton Park School, Read- 
ing), and has for some years worked out 
in his school the principles he so forcefully 
expounds. : 

In a series of chapters dealing from a 
practical point of view with the problems 
of growing boys, Mr. Castle fills out the 
framework which is provided in his pre- 
scription for growth: ‘‘Frequent but not 
constant intellectual stimulation, hard 
work born of enthusiasm, skill born of 
hard work, opportunities to create through 
skill, healthy conditions for body and 
mind, fresh air, space, good food, plenty of 
exercise and rest, and a home or school at- 
mosphere where the spiritual life is a 
reality.” 

Mr. Castle pleads for a presentation of 
religion in the terms of adventure. “We 
shall never grip the imagination of youth 
if we present religion as a solace. Young 
people do not need comfort, they need ad- 
venture and a hard life. Energy and hope 
are the twin badges of youth.” 

This book, addressed to fathers, is one 
of the best we have seen on the subject. 
It is free from cant and sentimentality, and 
it handles delicate problems with intimate 
understanding and yet with scientific de- 
tachment. 


* * 


An Archbishop Outlines His Faith 


Basic Convictions. By William Temple, 
Archbishop of York. (Harpers. 75 
cents.) 

Addressing the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention last Christmas, Archbishop Temple 

_stated his own basic convictions and for- 

mulated them in language calculated to 

‘interest serious but more or less inexpert 

minds. ‘The brief treatment of such a 

theme as ‘“‘the reality of God and the ob- 

‘ligation to worship him’’ or “‘the revelation 

of God in Jesus’? must necessarily expose 

even so skilful a theologian to the criticism 
that he presses forward to conclusions 

-which the argument hardly sustains. 
There is in some portions of the arch- 

bishop’s argument an air of unreality. 

Let us take an example. After paying 

proper tribute to the regularity of the 

natural order as a “basis on which we must 

_stand,’’ Dr. Temple proceeds, ‘“‘while God 

behaves regularly at nearly all times, this 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
«by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


is not because he is bound so to do, but 
because it is conducive to his purpose so 
to do. And, if that be true, then, where 
the occasion is sufficient, he can and will 
do something contrary to the ordinary 
course of nature. It will not be a more 
divine act than that which is regular, but 
it will reveal him more completely, be- 
cause it will show the occasions which 
seem to him to call for some special re- 
sponse and will also indicate the kind of 
response which he is then prepared to 
make.’ Truly the mind of man is a great 
thing. It can provide a justification for 
what the Divine Mind chooses to do! 

The addresses in this volume must have 
been considerably assisted in their effect 
by the warm and earnest personality of 
their author; and the presence in the 
audience of more than a sprinkling of 
young men and women really concerned 
with the issues discussed and more or less 
familiar with the terminology and method 
of approach, undoubtedly helped the 
speaker. But they would not be likely to 
arouse young men and women of our time 
who were without an initial interest in 
the exalted themes to which they are de- 


voted. 
* * 


The Music of Faith 


Singing on the Road. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. (Round Table Press. $1.00.) 


Miss Sangster gives us a series of brief 
meditations on the art of singing on the 
road of life, and she adds a number of 
little poems of her own which express her 
cheerful faith. She has a great deal of ex- 
perience in writing for readers who respond 
to a simple appeal which goes to the heart, 
and her counsel is always wholesome and 
helpful. Courage, delight in simple 
things, friendliness—these are her themes, 
and her words reflect a sincere spirit which 
has found the way of victory. 


* * 


Verses of Faith and Hope 


The Waiting Drummer. By William 
M. Runyan. (Revell. $1.00.) 


The words of these verses are arranged 
in conventional poetic forms, but the 
author is not skilled in the use of rhythmic 
language, so the result is disappointing. 
The themes are mostly serious, but there 
are some amusing rhymes about household 
concerns. Dr. Runyan is associated with 
the Moody Bible Institute. 


* * 


Women of the Bible 


Little Known Women of the Bible. 
By Eveleen Harrison. (Round Table 
Press. $1.25.) 

Miss Harrison, a leader in religious edu- 
cation in the Episcopal Church, retells the 
stories of several women not often selected 


for especial mention when Bible characters 
are used for homiletic or other purposes. 
The book depends for its value upona prior 
assumption that anyone whose story can 
be extracted from the Bible is in some way 
of religious significance. The re-telling 
of the stories is well done. Their impor- 
tance to faith or for conduct today is not 
very clear. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles Legal and Dr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Grose were recent callers, 
the latter en route to the New Hampshire 
State Convention. 

Good reports from Dover. Increasing 
congregations, and activity with all 
auxiliaries. A young people’s vested choir 
is in process of organization to supplement 
the work of the soloist. 

This is to say Thank you to our New 
Hampshire Young People, in convention 
assembled, for their kindly greeting 
through their secretary. 

The annual session of the State Con- 
vention is past, and will be reported by 
the new secretary. One bit of action came 
to me over the wires—‘“‘Superintendent 
Emeritus.” I like the sound of it, am in- 
clined to feel proud of it. I think I may 
safely claim it to be distinctive, for I have 
never heard of that degree being previously 
conferred on any one. That, and life 
membership in the Convention, make an 
appreciative gesture from our New Hamp- 
shire Universalists which I prize highly. 
Perhaps it may serve as an excuse for me 
to “butt in” sometimes with counsel, 
although, knowing the wisdom of those 
guiding affairs, there is little need of ad- 
vice from without. 

Referring to Mr. Lockner’s reaction in 
the Leader of Sept. 19, commenting on the 
history of the Pacific Coast churches, he 
says in effect that no secular business could 
last conducted on such lines. Correet— 
failure would be inevitable. And that is 
what happened to our churches. But 
it isn’t fair to say that it was because in- 
competent workers were sent into the field. 
No one was sent. Our denominational 
officials knew nothing of Morrison, Wigle, 
and McAllister in Oregon. The initiative 
was local, and these men were raised up 
from among the people as having the gift 
of prophecy. They did their work well, 
McAllister the greatest of the three. They 
were themselves pioneers, and of the people 
with whom they worked. More highly 
cultured preachers, adjusted to the eastern 
civilization, could not have done as well. 
But they reached their limit. The country 
filled up with that more stable class who 
follow where the pioneers have blazed the 
trail. What should have been was an ac- 
tive cultured ministry to follow up these, 

(Continued on page 1308) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OXFORD IN 1937 


Plans are going ahead for the meeting 
of the Leyden International Bureau at 
Oxford, England, in August, 1937. Al 
ready many Universalist and Unitarian 
young people have signified their intention 
of attending this gathering. Much of the 
enthusiasm for the Oxford meeting comes 
out of this year’s meeting of the L. I. B. 
at Star Island, when over fifty European 
delegates were guests of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U. 

The Mid-West Unioners are hearing 
fine reports of Star Island from Paul 
Henniges, Illinois State Y. P. C. U. presi- 
dent, who attended the conference this 
year. A rally was held in Joliet on Sept. 
26-27 at which Paul and others spoke. 
The Illinois Universalist Convention has 
appointed a committee for the purpose of 
raising funds to send a delegate to Oxford. 

A rally for Boston and vicinity is being 
planned by a competent committee for 
Nov. 10, on the eve of Armistice Day. 

About ten Universalist young people 
have already decided to go to Oxford. We 
hope that others will decide soon. Steam- 
ship companies are being kept busy with 
reservations to England for the coronation 
of King Edward next May, and it is de- 
sirable for all who intend to make the Ox- 
ford trip to send in their names as soon as 
possible. This will not obligate anyone in 
any way, but will give us an idea of how 
many to plan for. Ministers are asked to 
send in to Y. P. C. U. headquarters the 
names of any individuals to whom it 
would be well to send publicity about this 
trip. 

We want to have the Universalist young 
people well represented at the Oxford 
meeting. Let’s start now to make it a big 
movement that will set liberal youth aflame 
with the message of our church. 


* * 


ONWARD FOR THIS YEAR 


Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, 
Conn., has been chosen as editor of Onward 
for the coming year. He will be assisted 
by the Y. P. C. U. of the Norwich church, 
which is one of the most active groups in 
the denomination. Oscar Vogt of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., who has served the Union 
as editor for the past three years, retires 
from this position with the sincere thanks 
of the whole organization for the great 
amount of work that he has put into the 
task of editing the paper. He is one of 
the faithful workers not only of the Y. P. 
C. U., but of the Universalist Church. 

We hope this year will see an increase in 
the number of individual subscriptions to 
the paper. At the 1986 National Con- 
vention it was voted to increase the sub- 
scription price from 15 cents to 25 cents. 
Even the new rate we believe is low for a 


paper of ten issues per year. If you desire 
to receive Onward this year please send in 
your subscriptions to the National Y. P. 
C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. News 
items and other material for publication 
should go to the editor, 148 Broadway, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Onward is still sent without charge to all 
local unions. Copies are sent for each 
member reported in the annual reports. 
The increase in the subscription price 
does not affect the dues to the National 
Union. The dues are still forty cents per 
member. Twenty-five cents of this is 
credited to Onward, while in the past only 
fifteen cents was so credited. 


Suggestions and criticisms of the publi- 
cation will be greatly appreciated by the 
editor and by the National Union Executive 
Board. We want to make the paper an 
interesting one and a valuable one. If 
you have some suggestions to make it a 
better paper please let us have them. 


* * 


WE AIM TO SERVE 


We hope that the ministers and other 
workers with young people will use the 
National Y. P. C. U. office as much as 
possible in their work. Our aim is to serve 
the Universalist denomination in its work 
with young people. There is no reason why 
young people’s groups cannot have suc- 
cessful and effective programs. We main- 
tain an office to help you with your youth 
program. We hope you will use it. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER LINK IN THE FRIEND- 
SHIP CHAIN 


Japan was veiled in mist as we came into 
the harbor and anchored at the breakwater. 
We were early by two days, and yet the 
radio operator had been at work, and the 
launch brought not only the medical in- 
spector and the immigration officers, but 
also friends to greet us. Once more I 
realized how much can be expressed in a 
bow. 

It was good to be back in the Blackmer 
Home, and in Sunny Corner, where in the 
tokonoma Hara San had arranged the 
national flower of America as a welcome 
to me. Peter, the dog, remembered me 
and gave me hearty and overwhelming 
greetings even before he was aware of the 
flea soap I had brought him! The big 
rocking-chair in the corner of the kitchen 
where Yukibo, the cat, used to sleep 
seemed very empty, for Yukibo now sleeps 
in a corner of the garden with another 
Home cat and one of Miss Hathaway’s 
pets. 

A visit the following day with Mother 
Cary and one with Miss Hathaway, the 
friendly greetings of neighbors and friends, 
the smiles of little children grown so big 
in a year, all made the return a real home 
coming, with just one place vacant—that 
of Dad Cary. 

Unpacking and conferences have filled 
the hot breathless days since, and now 
plans are getting under way for the new 
term and the work is beginning again. 

The dolls, the carts, the paper dolls, the 
books, and all the other gifts which the 
friends in America made possible for the 
work, are beginning to go out to the kin- 
dergartens and to Dojin House, and this 
next Sunday they will appear at Sunday 
school. 

The teachers and the children are just 
as happy as I knew they would be, and 
even the tiniest ones know that they are 


expressions of the friendship of their 
American friends, even though America 
may seem a long way off to them. There 
is no way of measuring the influence the 
experience will have on their growing minds 
and thoughts. 

The Blackmer Home girls are coming 
back in twos and threes, and soon the 
family will be once more complete. Some 
of them are strangers to me, but many 
are the same old girls grown a year older 
in body and mind and experience. 

As I write, I look out into the garden of 
Sunny Corner and see morning-glories 
higher than my head, with blossoms as 
large around as a coffee cup. In a neigh- 
boring house someone is beating the 
prayer sticks and calling the family to 
morning worship before the shrine. The 
call of ‘‘Natto, Natto’ (steamed beans) 
comes through the soft warm stillness as 
the Korean boy comes trotting down the 
street, selling his wares from the white 
wooden buckets. Just over the fence the 
heavy wooden shutters of the house are 
being rolled back and soon I shall hear the 
soft patter, patter, patter, of the duster 
on the paper doors inside. The radio of 
the house several gardens distant ean be 
heard calling everyone to morning gym- 
nastics. Miss Everlasting Life bows her 
head to the floor before me and informs 
me that our breakfast of hot O miso soup, 
rice, pickles and tea is ready. A new day 
has begun, 

Except for the warm memories tucked 
deep down in my heart and the concrete 
evidences all about me of my year in 
America, I should wonder if I had really 
ever been away. But those memories, 
those gifts, all the inspiration which I 
have received, will help to strengthen 
the Friendship Chain between the two 
countries, and to this purpose I dedicate 
them, 


Ruth G. Downing. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


IMPROVEMENT GOALS 
for 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH SCHOOLS 
1936-37 

1. Objectives 
Know why you have a church school. 
Also what you are trying to do in it. 

2. Leadership 
Improve your leadership and you im- 
prove your school. There is no other 
way. 

3. Workers’ Conference 
Replace dry-as-dust teachers’ meetings 
with a live, stimulating session that 
gets you some place. 

4. Organization 
Study your present organization, its re- 
lation to your church, method of choos- 
ing its officers, etc. Chances are it 
needs modernizing! 

.5. Membership 
Analyze your parish and community. 
Locate all possible new members. If 
your school merits it, ask them to come. 


‘6. Worship 
Examine this period in your school. Is 
it meaningful to your group? Does it 
awaken God-consciousness? Discover 
ways of enriching each Sunday’s service. 

‘7. Courses of Study 
Choose on basis of needs of each class. 
To avoid waste or overlapping consult 
blueprint of essential courses in religious 
instruction for church school pupils. 

.8. Parents 
Acquaint parents with the purposes of 
your school. Keep in touch with them. 
Help them sense their need of the 
church’s guidance in the spiritual train- 
ing of their children. 

‘9. Adult Education 
Arouse your adults to sense the urgency 
of their continuing education. Plan 
stimulating discussion courses for Sun- 
day or week days. 


10. Friendship Offerings 
Provide real experiences in brotherhood 
through your school’s wholehearted par- 
ticipation in the G. S. S. A. friendship 
‘programs and offerings. 


To every superintendent of a Universalist 
‘church school the G. 8. S. A. has sent the 
above list of Improvement Goals. On an 
-enclosed slip it asks each one to check the 
goals his school is going to work on during 
1936-37, and return to thisoffice. Through- 
‘out the year we plan to provide on this 
page, also through bulletins, pamphlets, 
etc., suggestions for helping Universalist 
schools increase their effectiveness as in- 
-stitutions of religion. 

Today’s need is too great for meager 
efforts or mediocre results. We must set 
darge aims before us and match them with 
‘intelligent action. 


JAPAN PROGRAM 


Beginning with Sunday, Oct. 18, and 
continuing through Sunday, Nov. 1, many 
Universalist church schools will carry out 
plans suggested by the G. S. S. A. for the 
annual Japan program and offering. The 
worship services for these three Sundays 
as prepared by Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman 
include interesting stories, together with 
suggestions for acquainting your school 
with the work which is being done in the 
Orient today by Universalists. Attractive 
offering envelopes are being sent to each 
superintendent, and the ingathering will 
take place very appropriately on All 
Souls Sunday, Nov. 1. 

Further help in the presentation of this 
program is offered by the G. S. S. A. in 
stereopticon lectures, boxes of interesting 
Japanese articles, collections of Japanese 
pictures, travel posters, and drawings 
made by children in our schools in Japan, 
to mention a few possibilities. A classified 
list of available materials for borrowing 
has been sent to every superintendent. 
These are ready to go out to schools ask- 
ing for them, and the only charge is post- 
age costs both ways. 


* * 


EMPEROR’S OWN TREASURES IN 
JAPANESE LOAN EXHIBITION 


While Europe prepares for war, Japan 
and America clasp hands in the friendliest 
of international gestures through the 
medium of the Museum of Fine Arts’ great 
loan exhibition of art treasures from Japan. 
The exhibition opened Thursday, Sept. 
10, under the most august patronage, in- 
augurating a new effort toward a better 
western understanding of eastern art. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, has generously loaned treasures 
from the imperial palace as well as from 
the imperial household museum. 

H. I. H. Prince Takamatsu has granted 
the loan of important screens. Govern- 
ment institutions, such as the Kyoto Im- 
perial University and the Tokyo Imperial 
School of Art, lent generously. Likewise 
included in the exhibition are paintings and 
sculpture from well-known Japanese col- 
lections with world-wide reputations. 

Director George H. Edgell and Mr. K. 
Tomita, curator of Asiatic art, went per- 
sonally to Japan last summer to bring 
back to America this rare collection of 
treasures, second only in quantity to the 
Chinese exhibition at Burlington House 
in London. It is, in short, one of the most 
unique exhibitions of oriental art ever to 
be shown in the west, and only those ob- 
jects have been chosen which may truly 
be said to be representative masterpieces 
of Japan.—Boston Herald. 

Here is a great opportunity for those 
within traveling distance of Boston. A 


number of church school teachers are tak- 

ing their classes to view this important 

exhibit. It will continue through October. 
* * 

LYNN TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE 

On Sunday, Sept. 18, forty-two teachers 
and officers of the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn spent a day in fitting 
preparation for the opening of the church 
school. The program began with a dinner 
in the parish house, after which Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., minister of 
the church, opened the conference with a 
stimulating address challenging the group 
to the task of teaching religion. 

The first session of the afternoon was led 
by Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of 
religious education, who presented and dis- 
cussed aims and objectives for the year. 
This was followed by departmental con- 
ferences as follows: Kindergarten, in charge 
of Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain; Primary, 
Miss Susan M. Andrews; Junior, Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman; Intermediate, Miss 
Harrison; Senior and Young People’s, 
Dr. Rose. The conference closed with 
a vesper service in charge of Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman. 

In addition to practical helps, the Church 
School Day Conference was planned to 
enrich the entire year and to make for 
harmony and progress in the spiritual 
education of the children and young people 
of the church. 

AM... Hf. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Framingham, Mass., church school will 
join this fall the ranks of those having 
changed the hour of their session from 
12 o’clock to 9:30 Sunday mornings. The 
superintendent, Miss Virginia Dunlap, 
reports that all have been occupied making 
careful plans for the year’s work. 


These are busy days in the G. S. S. A. 
office. Ministers, directors of religious 
education, superintendents and teachers— 
in increasing numbers our leaders are 
realizing something of the help available 
in the personal conference and in looking 
over new and interesting materials in the 
field of religious education. For our part 
we try to discover the needs of each one 
who seeks our aid, and put him or her in, 
touch with the many sources of help avail- 
able these days. When fifteen or more such 
interviews have been held in a morning and 
afternoon, not infrequent at this time of 
year, we list that day as spent in field work. 


Another aspect of our list of visitors is 
interesting—their geographical distribu- 
tion. This past month, in addition to guests 
from overseas, there have been leaders in 
Universalist and Unitarian churches as far 
apart as St. Petersburg, Fla., and Caribou, 
Me., not to mention several from the 
Middle West. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar had a 
committee meeting, Aug. 2, with repre- 
sentatives from five different denomina- 
tions, Adventists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Universalists. 
One of the speakers was Charles Foster, 
Chester, an Adventist lay preacher. The 
Convention Superintendent was invited 
to be the speaker, Aug. 27, at the Simons- 
ville Old Home Association. 

Barnard.—Aug. 23 was “Grange Sun- 
day,” and officers and members of Silver 
Lake Grange, Barnard, and Grange mem- 
bers from surrounding towns and villages 
attended. Walter Gabell of Philadelphia, 
Pa., assisted Rev. Robert Killam in con- 
ducting the service. Vocal duets were 
given by Mrs. Leicester Wheeler and Mrs. 
Robert Killam, and by Richmond and 
Raymond Jillson, and trumpet solos by 
Philip Noble. A ‘Parish Party” was given 
at the manse, Aug. 29. There were several 
christenings Aug. 30, including children 
from South Pomfret and Red Stone, N. H. 
The attendance at service has averaged 
larger than for several summers. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams was a 
member of the faculty of the Northern New 
England School of Religious Education, at 
the University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, in August, teaching a double course 
of two hours each, one in the afternoon on 
Christian Worship, and the other, in 
psychology, in the evening, on ‘“Under- 
standing Ourselves.”” He also took part 
in a program of music and drama. Mr. 
Williams has purchased a farm at Cady’s 
Falls, near Morrisville, a property of sixty 
acres of forest, field and stream, and a 
house built about 1830. He has a social 
vision in connection with improvements 
in the barn, with dramatic and other de- 
velopments. Already he and Mrs. Wil- 
liams have had the Boy Scouts as their 
guests the latter part of August. Miss 
Melita Knowles, formerly principal of 
Goddard, now at St. Catherine’s School, 
Richmond, Va., recently visited in town. 

Bellows Falls.—Miss Margaret Bolles 
was on the executive committee of the Old 
Rockingham Meeting House Association, 
which held the thirtieth annual pilgrimage 
at the church, Aug. 2. 

Bethel.—Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey 
spent some of the summer with his parents 
in Newfane. Mr. Harvey spoke at the re- 
opening of Cushman (Rochester) Moun- 
tain, as a recreational park, Aug. 27. He 
took a party on Bucklin trail, up Killing- 
ton Peak, Aug. 28, the second highest peak 
in the state, 4,241 feet. 

Brattleboro.—This church had _ its 
vacation in September, and Rev. and 
Mrs. D. B. F. Hoyt were at their homes in 
Pennsylvania. Rev. Francis W. Sprague, 
who died Aug. 27, 1986, was minister here 
1889-98. 


Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers spent 
part of the summer studying the sociologi- 
cal aspects of the Tennessee Valley en- 
gineering enterprises carried on by the 
U.S. Government. Rev. Chester P. Han- 
son spoke at the Union Church, Plymouth, 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 16. 

Cavendish.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Aug. 9 on ‘‘Heroes of 
War and Heroes of Peace.’”? There were 
people present from Ludlow, Proctorsville 
and South Woodstock. Rev. J. L. Dowson 
preached Aug. 2, 6 and 238, and the last 
Sunday’s attendance was unusually large. 
W. H. Butler built the foundation for the 
marker which was placed, Aug. 19, near 
the home of the first settler, Captain 
John Coffeen, a Revolutionary war vet- 
eran. 

Chelsea.—Rey. Clarence F. McIntire 
spent some time at Ocean Point, Maine, 
with his son, Rev. B. F. McIntire of 
Woodsville, N. H., who was there for part 
of the summer. 

Concord.—Recent preachers at after- 
noon services here have been Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield, St. Johnsbury, Rev. Merle 
Stone, Methodist (Community Church), 
Lunenburg, Rev. Raymond Putnam, St. 
Johnsbury Center Community Church, 
Mr. Neale, Peacham, a student, and the 
following ministers of St. Johnsbury: Rev. 
George A. Neeld, North Congregational, 
Rev. James W. McIntosh, South Congre- 
gational, Rev. George H. Bennett, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Rev. Thomas R. Burns, 
Methodist Episcopal, Rev. John Chester 
Smith, Baptist. Our Convention Superin- 
tendent met with leaders here Aug. 29. 

Derby Line.—Rey. and Mrs. E, L. 
Conklin spent the summer at Southold, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

East Bethel.—The annual chicken pie 
supper, Aug. 28, drew a large crowd and 
the amateur hour was an enjoyable fea- 
ture. Services were resumed Aug. 30, 
with Rev. W. C. Harvey as preacher. 

East Calais.—Rev. W. A. Cate was the 
preacher through August, and the music 
was in charge of Misses Sylvia and Bar- 
bara Bliss. Miss Sylvia Bliss was recently 
the guest of Rev. C. C. and Rev. Mary An- 
drews Conner, East Northfield, Mass. 
Rev. E. Gordon Batten preached at Wood- 
bury Center and South Woodbury Aug. 
380. 

Enosburg Falls.—Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Niles and family of Bridgeport, Conn., 
visited here several days. 

Felchville.—The 108th annual session 
of the Green Mountain- Association was 
held here Aug. 9, with representatives from 
twelve Vermont towns and from other 
communities beyond the state. The 
preacher of the morning was Rev. Peter 
MacInnes, North Orange, Mass., who, 
with Mrs. MacInnes, annually spends a 


part of his vacation here. He took as his 
subject ‘Christianity and the Modern 
World,” and he delivered an effective and 
helpful discourse, thought provoking and 
inspiring. The Ladies’ Aid served coffee 
in the Universalist Hall. At the business 
meeting, Rev. P. J. MacInnes was chosen 
president, the Convention Secretary as 
Association secretary as well, and the fol- 
lowing as chairmen: Rev. W. M. Forkell, 
Hartland, Charles C. Parker, Cavendish, 
Ralph F. White, Felchville, Mrs. E. C. 
Bingham, Rutland, and Rev. A. S. Lunde, 
Woodstock. The invitation to meet at 
Hartland Four Corners, Aug. 6, 1937, was 
accepted. In the afternoon Anders S. 
Lunde, student summer preacher at 
Woodstock, spoke on “A Way to Life,” 
and Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer, by request, 
spoke on “‘A Phase of Religious Educa- 
tion.” Talks were given by Rev. Leland 
D. Smith, minister of the Methodist 
churches of Brownsville and Felchville, 
Rev. William M. Forkell, Hartland, and 
Rev. Alfred A. Farrant, Baptist, of Read- 
ing, sang a solo. Attendance was good. 

Ferrisburg.—The Champlain Associa- 
tion met at the Rowland Robinson Home- 
stead, Sunday afternoon, Aug. 23, and the 
speakers were Rowland T. Robinson, town 
clerk and son of the author, Prof. Richard 
Dean of Oberlin College, Dr. Charles H. 
Dean, Ferrisburg, chairman of the As- 
sociation, C. H. Pennoyer, and former 
Governor John E. Weeks. The invitation 
to meet again next year, Aug. 24, 1987, at 
this Vermont literary and social shrine of 
the noted Hicksite Quaker, was accepted, 
the third successive invitation. 

Glover.—Rev. M. A. Vance has been 
the preacher here for some Sundays- 

Hartland Four Corners.—Services 
were resumed Aug. 2 after a few weeks’ 
vacation. There was a large crowd Old 
Home Sunday, Aug. 16. Rey. S. G. Spear, 
native son, preached here in the morning, 
Rev. F. P. Daniels, Windsor, offering 
prayer. The afternoon meeting was at 
Damon Hall, Three Corners, the speaker 
being H. A. Bailey, a lawyer of Burlington. 
The evening speaker was Rev. M. A. 
Turner, minister of Methodist churches at 
Windsor and Hartland, and Rev. S. G. 
Spear gave a short talk on his recent trip 
to Labrador, where he visited the Grenfell 
Missions. The annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist society was Aug. 20. Rev. W. M. 
Forkell was the speaker at the Old Home 
Day in Sudbury, Aug. 23. 

Huntingville, Que.—The friends here, 
and at North Hatley, Que., are pleased that 
Marjory, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Lewis Weis, made so good a re- 
covery from her illness. The Girl Guides 
spent a week in camp at Woodland Bay, 
and the Brownies were there a few days. 

Jacksonville.—The Ladies’ Aid Society 
won second prize from Whitingham Old 
Home Week, for its presentation of an old- 
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fashioned quilting party, in the parade, 
Aug. 21. U.S. Circuit Judge Harrie B. 
Chase, native son of Whitingham, was 
toastmaster at the banquet, and Dr. Mar- 
tin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass., 
another son, also spoke, and wrote a song 
which was sung. The Sunday school 
earned some money for supplies, by selling 
ice cream at the band concert of Aug. 30. 
Rev. and Mr. G. H. Leining called here 
one day, where Mr. Leining was once a 
student preacher. They have been guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Leining at West 
Brattleboro. 

Middlebury.—Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Yale School of Drama, was the lecturer at 
the Middlebury College Bread Loaf Little 
Theater, Aug. 4. 

Morrisville. — The Congregational, 
Methodist and Universalist congregations 
united in services at the Universalist 
church Aug. 28 and 30. The latter date 
the church was filled to the doors, and Rev. 
W. J. Metz delivered a sermon on “‘Daily”’ 
which received high commendation and 
praise. Musicians that Sunday were 
Clifford Barrows, tenor, Paul Butterfield, 
bass, of Burlington, together with Miss 
Grace Limoge, soprano, and Miss Made- 
line Greaves, contralto. Mrs. Mary Wood- 
bury, Morrisville, was organist. Ladies of 
the church held a lawn party, Aug. 25, at 
the home of Miss Caroline Powers. The 
church school and the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle held picnics, Aug. 16 and 20, at the 
cottage of Mrs. Abbie and Miss Mary Gates 
at Lake Elmore. Mr. and Mrs. Metz 
spent a few days at East Caroga Lake, 
N. Y., at the camp of Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
Moulton, also visited Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Cate, East Calais, and have had as callers, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stetson, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. H. Niles, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Killam, and others. 

Northfield.—Miss Mary Whitney at- 
tended the American Institute at Lasell 
Junior College, and played in the large or- 
chestra at the commencement. Rev. and 
Mrs. G. H. Howes were away for a month’s 
vacation. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Northern 
Association met here, Aug. 30. The 
morning preacher was Rev. Robert Lewis 
Weis, and his brother, Dr. Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Lancaster, Mass., offered 
prayer. The Ladies’ Aid Society served 
dinner to out of town delegates. Rev. 
R. L. Weis was elected president and it 
was voted to meet Aug. 31, 1937, at West 
Burke. The rest of the program consisted 
of the installation of Mr. Weis as minister 
of the North Hatley and Huntingville 
churches, as already given in the Leader. 
Mr. and Mrs. Weis were “at home” to 
members and friends of both churches at 
the manse, Aug. 25. Prof. Archibald C. 
Jackson, director of the Vocal Conserva- 
tory, Detroit, Mich., sang two solos, Aug. 
23. Dr. L. S. McCollester was a visitor in 
town one August day. 

North Montpelier.—D. Stanley Raw- 


son presented twelve children for christen- 
ing here, Aug. 23, and Rey. W. A. Cate 
performed the ceremony. Aug. 30 was 
Mr. Rawson’s last Sunday, and Mrs. 
Elva C. Walker and Mrs. Vera Bliss sang 
as a duet “The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale.” The Ladies’ Circle had a picnic 
dinner at Limehurst Pond, Williamstown, 
Aug. 13, and had another public dinner 
and quilt exhibit, Aug. 20. The Friendly 
Circle went to Burke Mountain Aug. 30. 
“The Dead of Night’? was presented by 
the North Montpelier Players Aug. 27. 
One of the features of the summer services 
has been the girls’ choir, directed by Mrs. 
Vera Bliss. The Ladies’ Circle met with 
Miss Carrie Sibley Aug. 6. The new 
kitchen in the vestry has been a real help. 
Rev. W. J. Coates was re-elected presi- 
dent of the League of Vermont Writers, 
at Newport, Aug. 28. 

Plainfield.—The Central Association 
met here Aug. 16: The Convention Super- 
intendent preached in the morning, Rev. 
J. N. Perrin offering prayer. Rev. L. G. 
Williams, Barre, was elected president, the 
Convention Secretary as Association sec- 
retary, and following vice chairmen: Or- 
lando L. Martin, Plainfield, Carroll L. 
Coburn, East Montpelier, Mrs. Inez J. 
Woodbury, Northfield, and Rev. W. A. 
Cate, Hast Calais. It was voted to accept 
the invitation to meet at Calais, Aug. 24, 
1937. A memorial service was held for 
Judge Lewis D. Coburn, vice-president, who 
died since the last meeting. Addresses 
were given on ‘‘Getting People Interested,” 
by Rev. D. T. Yoder, Montpelier, ‘‘The 
Religious Basis of Security,” by D. S. 
Rawson, and “Our Congregational In- 
heritance’”’ by Rev. Newton Perrin, re- 
tired Congregational leader. 

Richmond.—Rey. and Mrs. W. R. 
Blackmer spent their August vacation at 
Belchertown, Mass. 

Rochester.—Rey. and Mrs. John O. 
Long spent the August vacation in Logans- 
port, Ind., the minister of the church there, 
Rev. Thomas Bean, preaching here. Mr. 
Bean spoke at Ladies’ Hall, Granville 
Corners, Sunday morning, Aug. 16, at 
nine o’clock. Rev. Mason Sharp preached 
at Rochester Aug. 23. 

Rutland.—Donal E. Crossman was 
chairman of the committee of the State 
I. O. O. F. Field Day at Ludlow, Aug. 16, 
where Henry C. Farrar, P. G. R., chair- 
man, has been director of the Gill Home 
for forty-three years. 

St. Albans.—Rev. and Mrs. Truman 
Menedue, Little Falls, N. Y., visited Mrs. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, recently of 
Livermore Falls, Maine, was elected 
minister of the church at West Somerville, 
Mass., at a parish meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 30. Mr. Lovejoy had 
preached in West Somerville on the past 


Menadue’s mother, Mrs. Dorsey Taylor. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rey. T. W. Horsfield 
and officers and teachers called on families 
in August with a view to increasing at- 
tendance and interest for the Sunday 
school. 

South Strafford.—For the twenty- 
eighth consecutive summer, Dr. H. F. 
Fister was minister here. At the first 
service he spoke on “‘It Can Happen Here,”’ 
and members of Temple Lodge, No. 54, 
A. F. and A. M., and Unity Chapter, No. 
49, O. E.S., attended in a body. Aug. 9 
there were groups at church from Lebanon, 
N. H., Norwich and Wilder. Aug. 30 
seven children were christened. Aug. 9 
Dr. Fister conveyed greetings at the cen- 
tennial of the Timothy Frost Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Thetford Center. 
Our church edifice and manse, and ceme- 
tery fence, have received fresh coats of 
paint. 

South Woodstock. — The Sunday 
school held a picnic in the picnic area at 
Plymouth, Aug. 12. 

Springfield.—Rev. Fred Hamilton Mil- 
ler spoke Aug. 23 to an unusually large 
congregation. George H. Poole was re- 
cently chosen the head of the Vermont 
Sons of Veterans. Mrs. M. C. Lovell was 
one of the committee of arrangements, 
Aug. 19, for the annual meeting of the 
Vermont Society of Mayflower Descen- 
dants. 

West Bradford.—Rev. and Mrs. Geo. 
H. Welch, Guilford, Maine, spent their 
vacation with his mother, Mrs. Margaret 
Welch. 

West Salisbury.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached at the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Aug. 23. 

Wilmington.—The Windham and Ben- 
nington Association met here Aug. 2. 
Dr. F. M. Bissell preached a strong sermon 
in the morning on “Keeping the Lamp 
Burning.” Dr. Bissell was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Pennoyer secretary, and follow- 
ing chairmen: Mrs. F. A. Curtis, London- 
derry, Wilbur S. Potter, Jacksonville, Mrs. 
Amy Butterfield, West Halifax, and Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, West Guilford. Voted 
to meet at Londonderry, Aug. 3, 1987. 
Rev. R. W. Jones spoke in the afternoon 
on ‘‘Deepening the Spiritual Life,’’ Dr. 
M. M. Brown on ‘‘Pulpits, Principles and 
Politics,’ C. H. Pennoyer on ‘‘Arks, 
Parks, and Sparks.” 

Woodstock.—Anders S. Lunde, Canton, 
N. Y., continued services through August 
and on Aug. 29 a reception was given him. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


three Sundays. His new work began on 
October first. Mr. and Mrs. Lovejoy will 
live at 14 Crocker Street, Somerville, 
after Oct. 15. Mr. Lovejoy was the only 
candidate considered by the church. 


Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale of Canon, 
Ga., would like some retired couple or 
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middle-aged woman to share her home 
with her. She would make it worth while. 
Write her for particulars. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, of Memphis, 
Tenn., will be on the air all winter on 
Station WHBQ Memphis, 1370 kilocycles. 
Tuesdays at 12.45 central standard time. 
A full half-hour program. 


Miss Marian Sweet, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold E. Sweet of Attleboro, 
Mass., is now instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at both the Dental 
and Medical Schools of Tufts College. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews will be one of 
the leaders at the Interdenominational Re- 
ligious Education Conference to be held 
at Ware, Mass., on Wednesday, Oct. 14. 


Prof. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College 
and Rey. A. J. R. Schumaker, director of 
Leadership Education for the American 
Baptist Publication Society, will be the 
leaders of the Interdenominational Lead- 
ership Education Institute held in the 
Universalist church in Lawrence, Mass., 
Oct. 14. 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Oct. 4, as arranged by the 
Superintendent’s office, were: Norman L. 
Kellett, student, at South Acton; Edward 
A. Lewis at Amesbury; Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy at West Somerville; Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk at Taunton; Dr. Willis A. Moore at 
Charlestown; John E. Wood, student, at 
Wakefield; Dr. Coons at Roxbury. 


Miss Edith Drake gave her reading, 
“He Came Seeing,” at the First Univer- 
salist Church of Cambridge, Oct. 7, and 
will give the same reading at the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Oct. 16. 

Miss Eleanor Collie, assistant at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, has 
been elected superintendent of the Sun- 
day school of that church. 


Rev. Henry Scott Roblee, D. D., is 
now living at 620 Pleasant Ave., Glen 
Ellyn, Calif. Mrs. Roblee, who broke her 
hip when she fell in the Sycamore, IIl., 
church three years ago, is still under the 
care of a nurse. Dr. Roblee supplies pul- 
pits and does occasional pastoral work. 


Frank A. Dewick, of our Grove Hall 
Church, had an exciting experience with a 
burglar at his home, 22 Harley St., Dor- 
chester, on Sunday, Oct. 4. Mr. Dewick 
jumped for the burglar as he dove through 
a bathroom window, and caught his legs, 
but the intruder pulled away and, sliding 
out on electric light wires, dropped to the 
ground. Some months ago the house was 
ransacked by burglars and much of value 
taken. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Reyv. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Last spring this church 
adopted the practice of receiving at least one 
new member into fellowship with the church 
at each Sunday morning service. This plan 
has been in operation five months, and 
one or more new members have been re- 


ceived at every service. All the new mem- 
bers are adults or high school students. 
No grade pupils have been accepted during 
the operation of this special activity. 
DeHerbert Heywood is chairman of the 
membership committee. Four out of five 
of all the new members have never been 
Universalists before. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rey. Carl Axtell Polson, 
pastor. Monday evening, Sept. 28, was 
held the first men’s meeting in the history 
of the Universalist church of Stockton. 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria was the 
speaker. His subject was ‘‘New Faiths 
for Old.’’ A men’s club of thirty members 
was organized. The minister of the local 
Evangelical church was a guest of the 
group. The next meeting will be held in 
November. Mr. Polson has been pastor 
of the church since May 1. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—Rey. Robert N. Ward, 
Th. D., pastor. This old church has had 
another busy summer season. Two ser- 
vices were held each Sunday right through 
July, August and September. Dr. Ward 
arranged for a series of instructive and in- 
teresting lectures for Sunday ‘evenings. 
A number of these were illustrated lectures. 
The attendance at all of the summer meet- 
ings has exceeded that of previous years, 
and there is a gradual awakening in the 
community regarding the place and power 
of the church. Now, Dr. and Mrs. Ward, 
after so busy a year, are enjoying through 
October a well earned vacation. 

Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Mr. Raspe announces his sermon sub- 
jects for October as follows: Oct. 4, ““Bridge 
Builders;’”’ Oct. 11, ‘‘Crossroads of Life;” 
Oct. 18, “Wake Up and Live.”’ On Oct. 25 
Central Square ministers will exchange 
pulpits. 

Brookline.—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. At the morning service on 
Sunday, Sept. 27, Mr. Leavitt christened 
his year-old nephew, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Leavitt of Needham. The baby’s 
grandfather, Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, of 
All Souls Chureh, Worcester, took part 
in the service. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Messiah—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. At a recent 


meeting of the vestry a resolution was 
adopted expressing the sense of loss 
caused by the death of Miss Helen M. 
Buckwalter, one of the most loyal and 
devoted members of the church. ‘“‘Al- 
ways willing and zealous, she gave of her 
utmost for the church she loved so well.’ 


* * 


MRS. CLARENCE L. EATON 


Elizabeth Pearl Eaton, wife of Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton of North Weymouth, 
died Saturday, Oct. 8, at 10 a. m., at her 
home, 14 Elm Knoll Road, East Braintree. 
A woman of fine mind and noble spirit, 


she has been a hopeless invalid for several. 
years. Prayer was said at the house in 
East Braintree Oct. 6, at 10 a. m., and 
funeral services were held at the First 
Universalist Church, Medford, at 2 p. m., 


the same day. 
ae | 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Dwight Bradley is professor of Social’ 
Ethics at the Andover-Newton Theological 
School and minister of Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in New Or- 
leans, La. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and chairman of the Commission on 
International Relations of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rev. Duncan Howlett is minister of the 
Second (Unitarian) Church in Salem, 
Mass. He graduated last June from the 
Harvard Divinity School, and the article 
in this paper was delivered at the com- 
mencement exercises. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian-— 
Universalist), Detroit, Mich. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1308) 
to hold what they had gathered, and build 
thereon. 

None of the early ministers in Cali- 
fornia were there as ministers, with the 
possible exception of Edmunds, who was a. 
free lance and entirely on his own. I am 
not familiar with his background. The 
others were gold-hunters, and ministers. 
only incidentally. Of those of the later 
years, except for the San Francisco society, 
only Deere and Andrews came in response 
to calls (not sent), and were both elderly. 
The others came for various reasons. 
Conger, who did a great work, came be- 
cause of impaired health, and always. 
worked under a handicap because of it. 
Only Nash was sent. In later years, later 
than my notes cover, there were those 
sent to northwestern points, and here 
seemingly Mr. Lockner’s premise would ap- 
pear to be refuted, for it was these men,, 
and not the pioneer preachers, who made a 
mess of things. But there is something 
else involved. Ours is a big country, 
and its sections are separated by seemingly 
natural boundaries. That empire of the 
Pacific States, cut off from close association 
with the East by mountain ranges and. 
desert, developed language, thought, and. 
social ideals which still farther separated 
them from their old homeland. One to 
go new among them must learn to under- 
stand their language and think their 
thoughts. The preachers from the East. 
who succeeded in that field were thought- 
ful enough and sufficiently patient to learn. 
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their people and their manner of living. 
Those who did not do that failed, and 
either left the ministry, or returned to 
their old homes. And I will add that a 
secular business which sent representatives 
into the field like those whom I have de- 
scribed, would lose out; and I have seen 
that happen more than once. 

Mr. Lockner is right when he says that 
those sects “that survived and grew 
strong” conformed to business principles. 
They sent picked men who understood the 
kind of people they had to do with, and 
didn’t expect too quick results. These 
men were given adequate support and en- 
couragement. Ours was the only de- 
nomination of standing that made no 
effort to establish itself on the Pacific 
Coast. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


THE RETREAT OF THE CLANGING 
CYMBAL 
(Con‘inued from page 1282) 
manna from heaven, and were served with 
refreshingly hot coffee. Others adjourned 
to a more dignified dinner at the Mansion 
House. 

Rested and sustained during the supper 
hour, we were once again in a receptive 
mood for more light in religious education. 
Dr. Leavitt’s talk was a delight to the 
ear and a tonic for the soul. He, too, had 
found greater comfort and satisfaction in 
working with people who had grown in 
the service of his church, and had grad- 
uated into the consecrated task of teaching 
others to live true to one’s best self. He 
found that these teachers reaped higher 
spiritual dividends than did the salaried 
workers he formerly obtained from a 
near-by college. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of the Arlington 
Universalist church conducted the closing 
worship service, on the theme of “‘Religion 
Confronts Us.’’ He gave us the finished 
result of the teacher’s task, that of giving 
others a living faith to sustain one all 
through life, finding joy to ease pain, ob- 
taining peace even with affliction. 


* Ox 


ANNIVERSARY IN MONROE, WIS. 


The Universalist church is the next in 
Monroe to celebrate a seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. 

The Immanuel Evangelical congrega- 
tion had its diamond jubilee event last 
week. 

The Universalist anniversary is of the 
building of the first church here, and 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 15 and 16, 
have been fixed as the dates. 

A church banquet will launch the special 
activities, guests of honor being Univer- 
salist church dignitaries, including Dr. 
Brigham, Chicago, Dr. Walter Macpher- 
son, Joliet, Ill., president of the. General 
Convention, Revs. Leslie W. and Lila 
Sprague, Long Island, N. Y., both of whom 
were pastors in Monroe from 1889 to 1891, 


and others from both inside and outside 
Wisconsin. 

The anniversary célebration will con- 
tinue two evenings, featuring brief talks by 
local members, especially those whose 
memories reach back to the early days of 
local church history, and by visiting 
clergymen. 

The Monroe church was erected in 1861 
and today is the oldest church edifice in 
the city. It is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It was recently redecorated, a new 
furnace installed and a new kitchen and 
equipment made possible by funds gained 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

The edifice is on Ninth Street between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Avenues. Dr. 
L. R. Robinson is pastor.—Hvening Times, 
Monroe, Wis. 


i Re 


REV. MARY GARARD ANDREWS 


One of the earlier women ministers in 
the Universalist Church died at her home 
in Minneapolis on Sept. 25, after an illness 
of more than two years. Funeral services 
were held at Minneapolis on Monday, 
Sept. 28, conducted by Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones, of Webster City, Iowa. Many 
years ago Mrs. Andrews had asked Dr. 
Jones to plan to do this service for her, 
and the family carried out her wishes. 

Mary Garard was born in Clarksburg, 
Va., on March 3, 1849. Left motherless 
at the age of five, she lost her father in 
the Civil War, and was forced to make 
her own way. She was educated at an 
academy in Washington, Iowa, at Iowa 
State College in Ames, at Hillsdale College 
in Michigan, and later at Lombard Col- 
lege and in a school of expression in Boston. 

While a student in Hillsdale she began 
to preach for the Free Will Baptist Church, 
but after five years had thought herself 
into the ranks of believers in Universalism, 
and in 1882 she was ordained into the 
ministry of her new faith. She served as 
pastor in Boone, Mitchellville, and other 
Iowa churches, and in 1888, while pastor 
of our church in Morrison, Illinois, she 
was married to Isaac R. Andrews, a law- 
yer in Omaha. The marriage service was 
performed by Rev. Florence Kollock. 
After her marriage Mrs. Andrews did no 
full time pastoral work, but she preached 
as the call came, in various Nebraska and 
lowa towns, especially. 

Mr. Andrews died in 1905, and in 1911 
Mrs. Andrews, with her only child, Rollin, 
went to Minneapolis to live, drawn there 
by the chance to be in close contact with 
Universalist church services, which she 
had greatly missed in Omaha. 

Mrs. Andrews was active in many forms 
of civic and social work, especially those 
relating to temperance, the woman moye- 
ment, and political affairs as they dealt 
with human welfare. She had been one of 
the founders of the Omaha Woman’s Club 
and was its president for two years, and 
she had been also a chaplain of the Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Corps. She never 


lost her eagerness for new understanding of 
truth nor her devotion to the basic spiritual 
ideals to which she gave so much of her 
life, 

Mrs. Andrews is survived by her one 
son, Rollin, an active business man in 
Minneapolis, who with his wife gave their 
mother every care and attention as she 
grew feebler with years, also by two grand- 
children, Catherine and John Andrews, 
and one brother, Judge George A. Garard, 
of Brighton, Colorado. 

After the funeral service in Minneapolis: 
interment was made in Omaha, where her 
husband had been buried more than thirty 
years ago. 

* Ox 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District, N. Y., will cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary, Friday, 
Nov. 18, 1936, at Hotel Granada, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Luncheon, 12.30. Tickets, $1.50, can be 
secured from Mrs. Walter E. Stephenson, 
836 East 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Program: Reception and reunion of 
members and friends; address by Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr.; reminiscences by 
Mrs. Seth R. Abrams (first recording sec- 
retary); exceptionally fine music by vocal 
and violin soloists of the Church of Our 
Father choir. 

A cordial welcome awaits all interested 


friends. 
eee 


L. I. B. RALLY AT JOLIET 


The Joliet, Ill., Y. P. C. U., assisted by 
some interested oldsters, including Dr. 
Macpherson, recently sponsored an “‘L. 
I. B. Rally—Star Island, ’36, Oxford, ’37.’” 

Seventeen were present from Oak Park, 
including Dr. and Mrs. Frank Adams, 
six from St. Paul’s, Chicago, including 
Dr. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham, eight 
from Elgin, where plans are under way for 
anew Y.P.C.U. 

Dinner was served at 6.380 at Davidson’s 
Cafeteria, where courses were interspersed 
with favorite Turkey Run songs. Before 
the program began the Y. P. C. U. pre- 
sented Dr. Macpherson with a huge birth- 
day cake, on the eve of his birthday. The 
candles numbered thirty-six, perhaps in 
keeping with his challenging sermon on 
the anniversary itself—‘‘Youth Marches. 
Ont 

The program began with ‘Builders,’ 
the recurrent hymn at Star Island as well 
as at the Lakeside Conference. Dr. Mac- 
pherson read a telegram of greeting from 
President Ben Hersey, containing the 
good news that Maine will send him to 
Oxford in ’87. Vesta Keach added greet- 
tings from the National Board, and af- 
firmed its desire to cooperate with the local 
unions in return for their interest in and 
support of national projects. She then 
introduced Paul Henniges, of Peoria and 
the University of Illinois, Illinois State 
Y. P. C. U. president, and Illinois delegate 
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to Star Island in August, who gave the 
address of the evening. Though quite 
young and not an experienced public 
speaker, he spoke with an earnest enthusi- 
asm and a grasp of the significance of 
the Star Island conference that held his 
audience more closely attentive than 
powerful oratory, less sincere, could have 
done. From the interesting details of 
the setting, personalities present, program 
of the week, through the high lights of the 
addresses and the discussions, to the reso- 
lutions adopted and their significance to 
the liberal religious youth, the lad justified 
the confidence the Illinois State Conven- 
tion had in him when it voted to send him 
to the conference. Miss Nancy Sher- 
wood, president of the Joliet Y. P. C. U., 
and Dr. Macpherson are to be congratu- 
lated on their foresight in securing him 
for this splendid meeting. As he is working 
for his board waiting on tables at a fra- 
ternity house, it will be impossible for him 
to leave many times during the term. 
Vesta Keach. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“Will soon look like a million dollars,” 
writes Mr. Sodergren to the secretary in 
a letter dated Sept. 27. He was referring 
to the Underwood. These early fall days 
have been busy ones for the property su- 
perintendent. The inside decorating work 
has been finished, window sashes repaired, 
outside painting done around the piazza, 
and new roofing laid. The building is now 
ready to resist the weather for a number 
of years. 

The approach to the Underwood has 
been beautified. A new lawn starts on 
the north side of the tennis court and 
sweeps back on the front side of the con- 
necting walk to the area directly in front 
of the Underwood. New cement steps to 
the piazza lead up from a cement walk 
which is parallel with the front of the 
place, and leads around to the basement 
entrance in a graceful curve. Flowers will 
grow in garden plots, and many small 
trees have been set to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of the new landscape. Another 
feature of the project is a section of lattice 
work on the north side of the piazza. 

Among the last visitors of the season 
were Mr. and Mrs, Edward F. Glover of 
Rockland, Maine. Mrs. Angelica Graves 
Glover took a very active part in Ferry 
Beach affairs for many years. 

The number in the guest register book 
this year reached 720, one more than the 
previous high total in 1928. 

Mrs. Evelyn Colcord, treasurer of the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association, re- 
ports that the 1936 revenue increased 54 
percent over that of 1935. The many 
ladies who helped to bring about this re- 
sult will be interested in the following 
figures. The figures in parentheses are 
those of 1935. Receipts from the Fair 
$190.55 ($121.60). Contributed to the 
Birthday Fund $181.36 ($90.90). An- 


nual dues $12.50 ($9.75). Mrs. Colcord 
directed a Hobby Show which added 
$8.20 to the receipts this year. Total 
revenue $342.61 ($222.25). It will be re- 
called that the ladies at their annual meet- 
ing appropriated $200 for reconstruction 
and decorating of the dining-room furni- 
ture and another $60 for needed furnishings 
in Rowland and Underwood. 

More than two thousand of the new 
photographie postcard views were sold 
this season. 

A letter has been sent out to various 
organizations that have not yet paid the 
1936 dues. Several responded immedi- 
ately, and no doubt the rest will in the 
next few weeks. The total number of 
members is approaching a record high 
figure, which will be reported later. 

Before Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson left for 
Steuben, Maine, to visit with relatives the 
month of September, she lengthened her 
Birthday Fund mailing list considerably 
by adding the names of new Ferry Beach- 
ers. Whereas in previous years there were 
chairmen for each month in the raising 
of the Birthday Fund, this year Mrs. 
Nelson handled all the details herself. 
Naturally she was much gratified with the 
increase of 45 percent in the net receipts. 

* * 


SERVES CHURCH FIFTY YEARS 


When he was graduated in 1881 from the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Marion D. 
Shutter decided he wanted to spend his 
life in a community yet to be developed. 
A cal! came from the small but rapidly 
growing city of Minneapolis. He ac- 
cepted. He has lived here since and has 
had a large part in shaping the character 
of Minneapolis. 

For five years he was pastor of the 
Olivet Baptist Church. He then resigned, 
and became associate pastor with Dr. 
James H. Tuttle at the Church of the 
Redeemer (First Universalist). The bur- 
den of the pastorate soon came to him be- 
cause of the illness of Dr. Tuttle. He has 
been pastor of the church for fifty years. 

During his service at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Dr. Shutter accepted leader- 
ship in many civic movements. He or- 
ganized and was first president of the 
Minneapolis kindergarten association; he 
inaugurated public playgrounds with Dr. 
C. M. Jordan and former Mayor James 
Gray; in 1897 he founded Unity Settle- 
ment House; he acted ag president of the 
Charter Commission; he was chairman of 
the Minneapolis vice commission, and 
later of the morals commission; with Uni- 
versity of Minnesota leaders, he started 
extension service. 

Dr. Shutter was born in New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. He attended Denison 
University and was graduated from the 
University of Wooster, Ohio, and received 
a master’s degree from the same school. 
He studied at Oberlin school of theology 
and finished his training at the Baptist 
Seminary in Chicago. 


He married Mary E. Wilkinson in 
Madison, Wis., on June 80, 1887. « Mrs. 
Shutter has been active in church and 
social service. 

In speaking of the ministry today and in 
the future, Dr. Shutter says: “I believe 
that the percentage of attendance at 
church is larger today than a half century 
ago. To be a minister today requires 
harder work than in the old days.” 

Denominational lines are less sharply 
drawn than twenty-five years ago, he be- 
lieves. ‘‘We found out,” states the Doctor, 
“that we are not natural enemies, but 
friends; that we have a general objective 
in common.”—Minneapolis Journal. 

FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches an Interdenomina- 
tional Religious Education Conference will 
be held at Lawrence on Oct. 14, and a 
similar institute at Northampton on Oct. 
18. This is an unusual opportunity for 
considering the problems involved in de- 
veloping leaders in the field of religious 
education. Especially invited are minis- 
ters, directors of religious education, di- 
rectors and teachers in leadership training 
schools, general and departmental school 
superintendents, religious education com- 
mittees and others interested in training 
teachers to teach. 

Speakers will be Rev. A. J. R. Schu- 
maker, director of religious education for 
the American Baptist Publication Society 
and member of the Committee on Leader- 
ship Education in the International Council 
of Religious Education, and Professor 
Ernest Whiesle, professor of Psychology 


‘and Education, Springfield College. 
* * 


ILLINOIS TO SEND DELEGATE TO 
OXFORD 


At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Universalist Conven- 
tion Monday, Sept. 21, it was voted to 
have the president of the Illinois State 
Convention appoint a committee to plan 
for a delegate from Illinois to be sent to 
the International Youth Conference in 
Oxford, England, in 1937, and to procure 
funds for the expenses. 


* * 


A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


A “hit or miss supper” was served in 
the vestry last Thursday evening. Noth- 
ing seems to have been missing, so we 
conclude that it must have been a “hit.” 
The tables were beautifully decorated, the 
food was excellent and everyone was 
happy. One reason was the fact that we 
were celebrating the ninety-fifth birthday 
of one of the most loyal and devoted mem- 
bers any church ever had (Mrs. Ellen D. 
Rounds). We suspect that Mrs. Rounds 
was quite unconscious of the extent of 
the honor to be paid her, but she took it 
“like a major.” 

Just after the blessing one of our young 
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girls, Miss Phyllis Gilpatrick, placed a 
wreath of carnations upon the head of 
the guest of honor, crowning her Queen of 
the Parish. Then followed the presenta- 
tion of the birthday cake. Set in the 
middle of a large circular tray and sur- 
rounded by myriads of candles interwoven 
among which were more carnations, it 
made a gorgeous sight. We believe that 
the last time this tray was used was upon 
the occasion of the ninetieth birthday of 
Major Trickey.—The Bulletin. (Dover, 
INcs JEl) 


* * 


OUR WORKERS 


We have had a request to print the 
names and addresses of our workers in 
Japan and North Carolina. This is al- 
ways done near the holiday season, but 
perhaps it is better to give you the list 
early, so that you may have it on file in 
plenty of time to send your holiday 
greetings. If you haven’t a copy of the 
Calendar of Remembrance, giving the 
names of our workers, their birth dates, 
and favorite Scripture passage, send for a 
copy today. 

Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 Takata, 
Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen (furlough 
year), 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, Zushi, 
Japan. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakeno-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh St., 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell, enters the Sun- 
set Home, Waterville, Maine, about Oc- 
tober 1. 

Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint, 416 College 
St., Kinston, N. C. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald has resigned 
and gives up his pastorate of Outlaw’s 
Bridge and the Everton Circuit, Oct. 1, 
1936. ; 

Alice H. Taylor. 


*  O* 


MINISTERS’ MEETING POSTPONED 


The union ministers’ meeting announced 
for Oct. 12, to be held at 25 Beacon St., 
has been postponed, as Oct. 12 is a holiday. 


Notices 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration, 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 


of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S, Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
53S 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 59th annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 14 and 15. 


Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
sk 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
AR £3 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana at Indianapolis, Oct. 9-11. 

New Jersey, place unknown, Oct, 14. 

Ontario at Blenheim, Oct. 14-15. 

Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 

Kansas (Southwestern Federation of 
Liberals) at Junction City, Oct. 24-26. 


15—International Church Extension 


Religious 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Owing to the sudden 
illness of Dean Matthews, 
the course previously an- 
nounced must be with- 


Additional an- 


nouncement will be made 


drawn. 


at a later date. 
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Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School’ 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestie 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
eatalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A prominent motion-picture executive 
recently made a speech before a woman’s 
club. In the course of his remarks he said, 
“We are literally scouring the country for 
new films.” 

A voice in the audience interrupted: 
‘“‘Why don’t you scour some of your old 
ones?”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

First Plebe: ‘I got in trouble with the 
prof. this morning.” 

Second Plebe: ““How come?” 

First Plebe: ‘‘He said that all questions 
could be answered by yes or no, and asked 
if any one could give him one that couldn’t. 
I asked him if he had stopped swearing.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 

os * 

Wife: ‘““‘Why do you wish you had been 
born a dumb animal?” 

Hen Peck: ‘‘Well, they may be dumb, as 
alleged, but you never heard of a rabbit 
marrying a wildcat, or an old crow ruining 
his health digging worms for a young bird 
of paradise.’”’—E xchange. 

Ru 

That New York rector who proposes a 
two-year moratorium on preaching prob- 
ably reasons that the human race is so 
stubborn, cussed and contrary it would 
start going to church the minute it was 
told there wasn’t any.—Clyde Moore in 
Ohio State Journal. 

ok * 

That pair of dusty marble bathtubs in 
the lower regions of the national Capitol, 
thus far defying explanation, may be the 
ones in which the promised clean-up of 
patronage was to have been undertaken.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. ; 

* * 

Steve: ‘I hear you’re singing in the choir 
now.” 

Charles: ‘‘Yes, The other day I sang 
‘I May Not Pass This Way Again’ to the 
satisfaction of the audience.’’— Hartford 
Courant. 

* * 

Governor Landon would have found 
making a mouse-trap much easier than 
balancing a budget, but he chose the 
harder job.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

* * 

Singer: ‘‘And for Bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and die.” 

Listener: ‘Is Miss Laurie in the audi- 
ence?”’—Huachange. 

* * 

Haile Selassie’s future course is said to be 
uncertain. However, he can tell the bacca- 
laureate orator what lies beyond the Alps. 
—Detroit News. 

* * 

“A poor memory means a poor mind,” 
says a famous psychologist whose name 
we can’t recall.—Washington Post. 

y's 

“T can see good in everything.” 

“Can you see good in the dark?’’—Hz- 
change. 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


" Free Worship «cv 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- ) 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.”’ 


—Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,’ “Religion in Art 
Series,’ “The Life of Christ,’ ‘Christ 
in Recent Art.’”’ Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


In lots of 25, go cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


